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O'ER WINDS AND TIDES. 


BY 8. V. COLE. 





The white worlds rise, the white worlds sink, 
And the tides they come and go; 

All blank and dead the sky o’erhead, 
And the beach lies bare below. 


The white worlds sink, the white worlds rise, 
And the tides they go and come; 

The sky bends bright o’er waves at night 
On the shores no longer dumb. 


The wild wind blows; it cannot blow 
The white worlds from their track. 

The storm roars far, but cannot bar 
The tides from coming back. 


To all the worlds, to all the tides, 
That none may say them nay, 

An unseen Power hath set the hour, 
And all things give it way. 

0 Life! O Death! O Chance! O Change! 
I fear not what will be; 

The Power that guides the stars and tides 


ill make my path for me. 
— a —Congregationalist. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At the Triennial General Conference of 
Free Baptists of America, just held at 
Harper's Ferry, W. Va., women were 
present as delegates for the first time. 
There were nine of them. They received 
every courtesy, aud were recognized as 
freely as the men by the president of the 
Conference, Dr. O. B. Cheney, who is also 
president of Bates College, the first New 
England College that opened its doors to 
women and men on the same terms. Mrs. 
E. S. Burlingame, of Rhode Island, who 
is one of the delegates, says in the Out- 
look: 


‘The ladies were rom prominent places 
on committees, and their efficiency was 
recognized by a vote of Conference endors- 
ing and recommending the sending of 
women delegates in future. What seemed 
a greater departure than any other was 
the unanimous vote to place women upon 
the Conference Board.” 
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Educational circles have been consider- 
ably agitated of late in New York City 
over a report that Mayor Grant, under the 
advice of politicians, had determined not 
to appoint any more women on the school 
board. A petition is in circulation asking 
for the reappointment of Mrs. Mary N. 
Agnew and Miss Grace H. Dodge, whose 
terms will expire Jan.1. It is receiving 
numerous signatures, among which are 
represented the clergy, members of the 
Bar Association, and all the professions 
and influential circles that deprecate the 
introduction of politics into the school 
question. Not to reappoint Mrs. Agnew 
and Miss Dodge is to imply that the ex- 
periment of women as school commission- 
ers has proved a failure, and this in the 
face of the fact that it is a signal success. 
The New York Press says, on the author- 
ity of a well-informed educator, that Mrs. 
Agnew and Miss Dodge have proved the 
most efficient members the New York 
Board of Education ever had. 


+++ 
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The bill to establish an industrial school | 


for Georgia girls has passed the Legisla- 
ture. Bill Arp, in the Atlanta Constitution, 
Says: 

“When a girl goes to an industrial 
8chool she means business, and the State’s 
money will not be wasted on her. When 
& boy is sent to college he does not always 
mean business. Most generally he means 
to have a good time, and he has it. The 
money spent on our in training them 
to pursuits is well t. It has 
Proven so in Mississippi. It will be no 





| the franchise. 





experiment here, and Georgia can with 
ety follow the lead of a State that has 
always honored woman with a peculiar 
chivalry. Georgia is three times as rich 
as Mississippi in taxable property, and 
certainly ought to spend as much for her 
irls. If the women had a vote in electing 
the members of the legislature, the bill 
would have passed unanimously.” 

A Georgia lady in the Woman's JoUR- 
NAL this week gives an amusing account 
of the debate in the Georgia Legislature 
over the two propositions to found a Girls’ 
Industrial School and to admit girls to the 
State University. The former was passed, 
the latter defeated. 


—___+ #o—___. 


In the debate in the Georgia Legislature 
on admitting girls to the Georgia State 
University, Senator Strother implored his 
colleagues not to ‘take the female by the 
hair and drag her through geometry, cal- 
culus and the sciences.”” The home of the 
female mind was in the fine arts and paint- 
ings. Women were disgusted the minute 
you entered science and astronomy. ‘*Take 
a logarithm,” he said: ‘*I never in my life 
saw &@ woman who would look at a loga- 
rithm.” Theinadequacy of this legislator 
as a representative of women affords a 
parallel to the case of Senator Ingalls, of 
Kansas, who, in a written communica- 
tion opposing the extension of suffrage to 
women, proudly announced that he had 
never heard of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
—— @ ¢ —_____ 

The advisory board of the federation of 
women’s clubs, which is to be organized in 
consequence of the call issued by Sorosis, 
met early in October at the house of 
the chairman, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, 
president of Sorosis. The other members 
of this board are Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, 
the retired president of Sorosis; Mrs. 
Charlotte E. Brown, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Amelia K. Wing, president of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club; Mrs. Mary R. Hall, of the 
New Century Club, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Sophia C. Hoffman and Mrs. J. C. Croly, 
treasurer and corresponding secretary. A 





| constitution has been drafted and sub- 


mitted to representative members of wom- 
en’s clubs in different sections interested 
in this attempt at the formation of a fed- 
eration. 





—@--o-—— 


The Rock River (Il].) Methodist Con- 
ference has again elected Frances Willard 
a lay delegate to the M. E. Ecumenical 
Council, which will be held in 1891. Evi- 
dently the Rock River Conference means 
to fight it out on that line. 


—_—_—+o+—_ 


The ‘“‘Union Convention” of Indiana 
met at Rushville, October 11, and adopted 
the name of the Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Association. Helen M. Gougar was elected 
president. Ida A. Harper, of Terre Haute, 
for secretary, Mary E. Cardwill, of New 
Albany, for superintendent of the press, 
and May Wright Sewal!, of Indianapolis, 
for chairman of executive committee, re- 
ceived the largest vote on an informal 
ballot, but declined to serve. Mrs. E. M. 
Seward, of Bloomington, presented a ban- 
ner to the association in honor of the 
union. Susan B. Anthony and May 
Wright Sewall were the speakers of the 
evening. Officers elected are: Helen M. 
Gougar, president; Zerelda G. Wallace, 
vice-president; Caroline C. Hodgin, of 
Richmond, secretary; Hattie E. Merrill, 
of Indianapolis, treasurer; E. M. Seward, 
of Bloomington, chairman of executive 
committee; Georgia Wright, of Indianap- 
olis, superintendent of press; May Wright 
Sewall, delegate to the National Conven- 
tion. Third party resolutions were offered, 
but not adopted. 

—_—___-+#4—_—__ 

The Illinois W. C. T. U. passed the fol- 
lowing resolutidn at its State Convention 
a few days ago: 

Believing that the shining good of pro- 
hibition will only be reached and held by 
woman’s ballot, while right and justice de- 
mand that this weapon be placed in her 
hand for the protection of herself and her 


home treasures, we urge an amendment to 
the National Constitution granting women 
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Resolutions were passed by the Massa- 
chusetts W.C. T. U. at its State Conven- 
tion in Lowell, last week, as follows: 


Resolved, That the warm indorsement of wom- 
an’s ballot on the part of many prominent cler- 
gymen, as expressed in the letter of Dr. Herrick, 

a yd! recent legislative hearing, gives us 

Resolved, That we recognize with pleasure the 


tl 
en Bee ~ = be we of our women in 


Resolved, That we will continue petitioning 
for license and municipal suffrage for women as 
a means of protecting our homes. 


| 





Resolved, That we condemn the action of our 
legislators in laying over to our next legislature, 
at the dictation of the liquor power, the question 
of license suffrage for women, and it gives us 
fresh incentive to oress our claims for a voice in 
the choice of our representatives. 

Resolved, That we as an organization do not 
work with or for any political party, or use any 
funds in behalf of the same, yet the experience 
of the last year justifies us in renewing the as- 
surance of our good-will, our influence, and our 
prayers to the prohibitory party so long as it 
continues to make the protection of our homes 
and woman’s ballot dominant issues. 


All these resolutions were passed unani- 
mously except the last, on which there 
were a few dissenting votes. 


+++ 
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The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation held a largely attended meet- 
ing at the Parker House in this city, 
Wednesday afternoon, the president, Mrs: 
Sallie Joy White, in the chair. Mrs. 
Mary E. Blake read a very interesting 
paper on “Juvenile Literature.” An ani- 
mated discussion followed. After the 
“high tea” at six, recitations were given 
by little Olive Homans and Miss Evelyn 
Campbell of the Museum Company, and 
the usual telling of stories by the membexs 
followed. A _ beautiful mound of rare 
flowers, the gift of Mr. Thomas Galvin, 
ornamented the head table. 

-- + @e-———__——_- 


Terence V. Powderly, at a mass recep- 
tion given him recently by the Chicago 
Knights of Labor, advocated woman suf- 
frage in his address, and was warmly ap- 
plauded by his five thousand hearers. He 
also advocated equal pay for equal work. 
Mr. Powderly said: 


“The Knights of Labor did not invite 
women to join them to make their gather- 
ings pleasanter, or from courtesy toward 
the sex, but we saw them toiling vutside 
during the day, and we thought they 
ought to have a chance to work out their 
own salvation inside—for we are women’s 
rights men. We asked them in to work 
side by side with us, and so bravely have 
they fulfilled our expectations that I have 
wished all our men were women. ‘To-day 
machinery places man and woman side by 
side in work where formerly man stood 
alone, but her compensation does not rise 
to the level of his. We believe in equal 
pay for equal work. More perfect ma- 
chinery will open up more employments 
for women, and unless you recognize 
them, she will do the world’s work—and 
you will walk the streets for a job!” 


+ ee 














A controversy is going on in England, 
about the admission of women to church 
choirs. Strange as it may seem to Ameri- 
cans, the objections urged against women 
singing in the choirs are almost as numer. 
ous and as forcible as those against women 
voting at the polls. The Lambeth Gazette, 
after reviewing the subject pro and con, 
concludes that ‘‘instead of humming and 
hawing about whether they can or cannot 
have women in the choir, clergymen, or- 
ganists, and precentors ought to be thank- 
ful if they see their way to getting women 
to help them in rendering the musical ser- 
vice more perfect.” 

————_—_—_—- © & eo —__-—_——_ 

The English Women’s Suffrage Journal 
sensibly says: 

‘Elections are going on in more than 
one constituency, and the assistance of 
women is eagerly sought by candidates of 
both parties. It is hoped that ladies who 


tions will press on the attention of the 
candidates on whose behalf they are exert- 
ing themselves, the justice and expediency 
of their claim to thesuffrage. It is difficult 
to see how any candidate can consistently 
avail himself of the assistance and influ- 
ence of women in securing his election, 
and deny to women the right to exercise 
influence in a direct and constitutional 
manner through the ballot-box.” 


«++ 
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The following passage from a letter by 
the Norwegian dramatic poet, Ibsen, is 
said to have created quite a stir in Berlin: 


‘Pure democracy will not solve the so- 
cial problem. Our life must be impreg- 
nened, with an aristocratic element. Of 
course I do not mean either aristocracy of 
birth or of money or even of spirit; I mean 
the aristocracy of character, will and mind. 
Only that will make us free. From two 
classes of society I hope this sort of aris- 
tocracy will be brought among our people 
—from our women and our working men. 
The overturning of social conditions which 
is now imminent in Europe, chiefly con- 
cerns the working men and women. On 
this I put all my hopes and all my expecta- 
tions; for this I will work all my life and 
with all my might.” 


e+ 


Miss Mary F, Seymour not only edits 
the Business Woman’s Journal of New 
York, but directs the Union School of 
Stenography and Type-writing, and is 
said to conduct the largest type-writing 
business in the country. She is the author 
of ‘Practical Hints to Stenographers.” 








WOMEN’S HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
GEORGIA. 


CoLumBus, Ga., Ocr. 12, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Woman's higher education has been 
under discussion in the Georgia Legisla- 
ture. In the Georgia House of Represen- 
tatives, Mr. Atkinson’s bill to establish an 
Industrial School for Girls was more 
heartily endorsed than opposed, although 
it failed to pass for want at first of a consti- 
tutional majority. ‘The debate is reported 
as follows: 


Mr. HARDEMAN, of Bibb, showed that 
the State had given more than a million 
dollars ($1,013,702) to the higher education 
of her boys. ‘This bill should pass. The 
school would enable women, when thrown 
on their own responsibilities, to earn a 
livelihood. , 

Mr. ATKINSON, its author, said he was 
not equal to presenting the bill as it mer- 
ited. The appropriation for it would be 
the best investment of money ever made 
by the State, and would be returned with 
usury by the women of Georgia. Every 
daily and weekly paper had endorsed it. 
The organs of the Farmers’ Alliance had 
endorsed it. Georgia was not doing her 
duty by her women. The old system of 
education before the war would not an- 
swer for the new type of civilization sur- 
rounding us. In every portion of the 
State were women who wanted work and 
industrial education. Women of other 
States were coming in and doing work 
which could be done by our own girls. If 
Georgia refused to do thus much for her 
women, noble as they had proved them- 
selves in peace and in war, he should be 
ashamed to own himself a Georgian. 

By Mr. Paw Ls, of Effingham, the bill 
was treated with contemptuous levity. 
He offered the following amendment to 
the section relating to the school’s loca- 
tion, and said he could not support the 
bill unless his amendment were carried : 


‘Said school shall be located in the beautiful, 
artistic and flourishing town of Guyton, Effing- 
ham County, where the roses bloom early and 
send forth their sweet fragrance upon the balmy 
atmosphere so congenial to the beauty and sweet- 
ness of young ladies, and where the sweet ones 
attending said school shall have the association 
of gentlemen who admire, love and worship 
them.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Pawls was 
numbered among the nays. 

Speaker CLAay, of Cobb (the House be- 
ing in committee of the whole), said this 
was not a measure to be ridicyled. 
considered it a grand privilege to vote for 
the bill. He had been to the Legislature 
for three terms, and had always voted 
according to his convictions, regardless of 
his future politicalinterests. Noone need 


| fear to vote for the bill on account of the 


people’s supposed opposition. The people 
were in favor of education. 


never refuse to vote for a measure which 


| would enable the girls of Georgia to earn 


| a respectable living. 


He thought the gen- 
tleman from Meriwether (Mr. Snelson) 
should be the last to oppose the bill; he 


| had been very fortunate in having all his 





, gy | bill. 
are working on either side in these elec- | things in Georgia, and let us be true to 
If necessary, | am willing to turn | 
this Capitol over to them for the school | 1... soines, is., and Rev. Jobn R. Effin- 


speeches well reported by a young lady 
graduate of a Northern industrial school. 


He | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. ANNIE NATHAN MEYER, of New 
York City. is compiling a book on the 
**Work of Women.” 

Miss Proctor, of Lima, O., has patented 
a process by which it is claimed that 10.000 
cubic feet of illuminating gas can be ex- 
tracted from one barrel of Lima oil. 


Mrs. GEN. Bootn, of the Salvation 
Army, whom Frances Power Cobbe pro- 
nounced one of the best preachers in Eng- 
land, is suffering from cancer, and has had 
to give up speaking. 

Mrs. HENRY KINGSLEY was among the 
speakers at the Church Congress recently 
held in Cardiff, Wales. The Church of 
England is conservative, but is gradually 
becoming leavened with advanced ideas. 

Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL gave the 
inaugural address at the opening of the 
winter session of the London School of 
Medicine. There was a large attendance, 


| including many notabilities, English and 


| foreign. 





Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
who is now in Italy, intends when she re- 
turns to this country to make a winter 
home in Florida and a summer home at 
Otsego, where her great-uncle, James 
Fenimore Cooper, lived. 

Mrs. Nettie RANSFORD, editor of the 
Eastern Star, Indianapolis, responded to 
the toast, ‘*The Sisters of the Craft,” at 
the banquet which closed the summer 


| meeting of the Indiana Republican Edito- 


rial Association. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Henry has been in- 
vited to read a paper at the annual meet- 
ing of the Covington (Ky.) Equal Rights 
Association, and the Democrats have ten- 
dered the use of their headquarters hall 
for the meeting. 

Miss Lizziz BANKS, of St. Paul, Minn., 
who will go abroad as private secretary to 
Mr. Hicks, Minister to Peru, is a coura- 
geous little woman who made a hit as a 
newspaper writer in the Northwest. Miss 
Banks is believed to be the first lady secre- 


| tary ever taken abroad by a United States 
, Minister. 


| Bombay in 1887, 


He would | 


Miss Moripar R. KAPADIA, who passed 
the Certificated Practitioners’ Examina- 
tion at the Grant Medical College in 
and who afterwards 
studied at the Cama Hospital for one year, 
has been appointed to take charge of the 
Victoria Jubilee Dispensary for Women 


| and Children in Ahmedabad, India. 


Opponents talked of its being a big appro- | 


priation. One-fourth of a mill tax would 
bring the State $90,000. 
for $75,000.) It would be onlv fifty cents 


for a man worth $2,000, and he thought even 


The bill called | , : 
( . | at the same time instruction is given in 


the gentleman from Meriwether would do | 


so much as that to help the girls of Geor- 
ia. 
Mr. SNELSON :—Suppose the gentleman 


from Cobb had as many chiggars on him as | 


he could tote; could he carry another one? 
Mr. CLay:—I do not represent a redbug 
county. 


Mr. DuGGAN, of Hancock, favored the | 


He said: ‘*The women are the best 
them. 


and rent a warehouse for us to meet in.” 
For all Mr. Duggan’s readiness to do 


what was unnecessary, he failed to do | 


what was necessary. He did not vote 
when the bill was put on passage. 


Mr. HumpuReys, of Brooks, was in fa- 
vor of supporting common schools and of 
voting down all appropriations for higher 
education. 

Dr. FELTON, of Bartow, spoke in favor 
of the bill. He wanted to see woman 
raised to a higher plane. 

Mr. HERRINGTON, of Emanuel, said 
that listening to the noble spirit from Bar- 
tow had inspired him. He wished too to see 
woman raised to a higher plane. 

Mr. GORDON, of Chatham, was in sym- 
pathy with the measure. He thought the 
essential difference between barbarism and 
civilization was a recognition of the rights 
of women. But the bill provided that the 
school should be established if there were 
a surplus in the treasury. It was thought 
the increased rental from the State rail- 
road would supply a surplus, but the lease 
not having yet been made, the surplus 
was not a certainty. He opposed it from 
this standpoint. 

Mr. CALvin, of Richmond, heartily 
supported the bill. He showed that wom- 
en desirous of a practical education had to 
leave the State to obtain it. 

Mr. Summons, of Sumpter, thought the 
establishment of the school was a duty 
Georgia owed to her women. He pointed 
out necessity for it, and the great good 
it would do. 

[Concluded on Second Page.) 
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Mrs. ELLEN H. Ricnarps has prepared 
a pamphlet on ‘Domestic Economy in 
Public Education,” in which she advocates 
teaching such subjects as cooking, sewing 
and other kinds of domestic work to the 
girls in public schools. She would have 
these branches taught practically, while 


the principles underlying them, and she 
would have the course cover four years. 


Miss HELEN G. PUTNAM, a graduate of 
the Meadville (Pa.) Theological School, 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry 
Oct. 18, at Luverne, Minn. ‘he sermon 
was by Rey. Henry M. Simmons, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Rey. J. L. Jones, of Chi- 
cago; Rev. Marion Murdock, of Hum- 
boldt, Ia.; Rev. Eliza Tupper Wilkes, of 
Sioux Falls, Dak.; Rev. S. S. Hunting, of 


ger, of Chicago, took part. The dedica- 
tion of the Luverne church, of which Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes is the minister, takes place 
to-day. 

VERA ZAROVITCH, a Russian woman, 
that Mr. Bellamy'’s ‘Looking 
Backward” is plagiarized from a story of 
hers published serially in the Cincinnati 
Commercial, in 1880-81, under the title 
‘*Mizorah: A Prophecy of our Future Civ- 
ilization.” She places a number of pas- 
sages from her own work side by side with 
passages from ‘“‘Looking Backward” and 
shows that the ideas expressed are much 
the same. ‘These ideas, however, have 
been put forward over and over by social- 
ists for years past, and Mr. Bellamy did 
not claim them as his own invention. 
What drew attention to “Looking Back- 
ward” was not novelty of plot or of doc- 
trine, but the literary skill with which old 
ideas were expressed, and the fact that 
the public mind was just then interested in 
those questions. 


‘How oft soe’er a thought’s expressed 
"Tis his at last who says it best.” : 


Mr. Bellamy says he never read ‘‘Miz- 
orah.” It certainly is no such glaring case 
of plagiarism as Owen Meredith's “Lu- 
cille,” a considerable part of which is taken 
almost verbatim from George Sand’s 
**Lavinie.” 
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WOMEN’S HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
GEORGIA. 
° 
[Concluded from First Page.] 

Mr. TIGNER, of Museogee:—The girls 
to-day are better educated than the boys 
of Georgia. When Georgia lay prostrate 
at the close of the war, the fathers and 
sons went to the plough and the daugh- 
ters went to school. Southern manhood 
would protect Southern womanhood, and 
the fathers and brothers would go down 
into their pockets and give the girls an 
education. ‘Ihe State did not need to 
spend $75,000 for such a purpose. He 
never wanted to see the peach-blossoms 
on the faces of our Southern girls rubbed 
off by coming in contact with the outside 
world. 

Mr. Tigner is our very young represen- 
tative from this county. Not a woman in 
Georgia but will tell him that when South- 
ern fathers and sons became ploughmen, 
Southern mothers and daughters became 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Mr. Tigner must have been iu long dresses 
in those days, yet he is familiar with con- 
ditions with which no one else is acquaint- 
ed. Our other representative, Mr. Gil- 
bert, voted for the bill. 








Mr. FRAZER, of Oconee, supported it. | 
He had not talked with asingle woman | 


who was not eager for its passage. 
demonstrations in the galleries yesterday 
showed that the women favored it. 


The | 


Messrs. GLENN, of Whitfield, JouNSON, | 


of Floyd, and MCDONALD, of Ware, spoke 
in favor of the bill. Mr. McDonald of- 
fered an amendment requiring that cook- 
ing, washing and ironing should be taught. 
Mr. Lewis, of llancock, opposed the 
amendment. ‘The amendment was lost. 

The vote in committee was 84 ayes; 88 
being necessary for a constitutional major- 
ity. During the final roll-call, the friends 
of the bill exerted themselves to secure 
new names in the affirmative. ‘The vote 
was 87 ayes. 

Mr. LANG, of Camden, asked leave to 
vote for the bill. 

The speaker asked whether Mr. Lang 
was in the hall when the vote was being 
taken. 

Mr. LANG:—I was not. 
building. 

The speaker ruled in the negative. 

Mr. Hoop, of Jackson, asked leave to 
vote in the affirmative. 

The members crowded in the aisles, and 
excitement ran so high that the speaker 
rapped for order. 

Mr. Hoop having been unavoidably ab- 
sent, the speaker ruled that he could vote. 

The friends of the bill now thought iy 
had passed, but a mistake in the record 
showed the final result to be ayes, 86; 
nays, 55. 

Women have taken marked interest in 
the bill, and have sent up memorials 
throughout the State. Its failure will, 
perhaps, only serve to awaken them to 
their need of the ballot. Moreover, the 
language used by its supporters is hopeful, 


I was in the 


| mill, shop or office all their lives. 


| 





| erty and resultant despair of the home. 


being a fair ‘‘sign of the times” even here | 
g 4 


in conservative Georgia. 





In the Georgia Senate, Senator Boyd's 
bill to admit girls to the State University 
was also lost for want of a constitutional 
majority; ayes, 17; nays, 14. 


Senator BRADWELL advocated the bill. 
No reason could be given for excluding 
girls except the additional expense. The 
argument that they would be given to 
frivolities was unjust. There were 400 
mixed students in the branch colleges, and 
scandals were unheard of. 

Senator STROTHER implored his col- 
leagues not to ‘‘take the female by the hair 
and drag her through geometry, calculus 
and the sciences.” Professional expe- 
rience had taught him that the female 
mind was essentially different from the 
male mind. The home of the female mind 
was in the fine arts and paintings. He 
admitted the ‘“‘superiority of woman in 
delicacy, in sweetness.” He desired to 
see her have all the educational advantages 
of which she could avail herself, but did 
not want to see her in college, beside 
her hardier brother. 
gusted the minute you entered science and 
astronomy. ‘Take a logarithm,” he said: 
“f never in my life saw a woman who 
would look at a logarithm.” 

Poor Senator Strother! Perhaps he has 
never heard of Mary Somerville, Maria 
Mitchell, Caroline Herschel, and other 
women who were not “dragged through 
the sciences.” 

Senator STROTHER cited the leading for- 
eign universities as not admitting women. 

Senator Boyb suggested that the United 
States had outstripped these countries and 
left their barbarous notions behind. 

Senator STROTHER: —‘‘Yes, sir; and 
when ten centuries have rolled away, we 
may be in the same fix as some of the old 
countries, if we do not guard well our in- 
stitutions.” In the course of his opposi- 
tion, the senator declared that ‘‘*no man 
exceeded him in reverence for the female 
mind and character. He was there to 
protect the female mind and character.” 


There is a suspicion that Senator Stroth- 
er did not enter the Georgia Legislature 
solely in the interest of women. 

A GEORGIA WoMAN. 
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The clinging ivy is a pretty thing to | are on record for both reforms. It is sig- 
look at, until we learn that it is very apt | nificant to add that Mr. Garrison’s sup- 
to crush the life out of the tree upon | port of Mr. George is perfectly consistent 
which it acts as parasite.—Mrs. Elien B. with his advocacy of other reforms. 
| Those who have jeered at him for his 


Dietrick. 


“SINGLE TAX” AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


et 
- 


Editors Woman's Jovrnai : 

In a late issue of your paper you men- 
tion the opinions of Henry George con- 
cerning the rights of women in such a 
way that I do not feel sure you know how 
generally the “single-tax men” believe in 
the rights of women, as well as every- 
body else's rights. 

I think I am within due bounds when I 
say that by far the larger part of our land- 





| reformers are heartily in favor of the 


equal rights of men andwomen. For my- | 
self, no one can go beyond me in acknowl- | 
edging the justice of all you claim. The 

same freedom and the same restrictions— . 
no more and no less—which constitute the | 
“liberty” of man constitute the liberty of 
woman. 

I believe with Whitman, that to have 
great men and a great nation we need no- 
ble, strong, large-souled and free women. 
Mothers not bent and emaciated by toil 
and hunger, nor enervated and hysterical | 
by reason of idleness and surfeit. The 
proudest man must hamble himself to the 
fact that 

**Unfolded out of the woman’s brain 
Come all the folds of man’s brain. 
Unfolded out of the justice of woman 

All justice is unfolded. 

Every jut of the greatness of man 

Is unfuided out of the woman.” | 

For these reasons and many more | 
which I have not time to touch on now, [ 
let no opportunity go by without entering | 
my protest against all degrading and be- 
littling estimates of women and their | 
work. I believe in equal pay for equal | 
work without regard to sex. I believe in 
the right of woman to enter any avocation | 
she pleases, but I regret the social condi- | 
tions which force her to become a bread- 
winner. 

I sometimes catch glimpses of a golden 
time when poverty will no longer bar mar- 
riage; when the woman shall be perfect- | 
ly free after wedlock; when to enter an 
office, factory or school-room will not be 
a choice of the lesser of two evils. For I 
do not believe women (or men either, for 
that matter) were ever created to work in 
I would 
not bar woman out of any avocation, but 
I would make her home-life so full and in- 
tellectual, that she would look back with 
a shudder on life in the midst of the roar 
of wheels and spindles. 

The sufferings of the women of America 
are not unknown to me, especially the life 
and toil of the farmer’s wife, and my crit- 
icism of the JOURNAL, which I feel is just, 
is that it does not deal with the deeper 
problems. concerning women’s work and 
wages. It is not ‘‘radical” enough, to use | 
a good old word. It concerns itself too 
largely with the mere question of voting, 
and not enough with the wide-spread pov- | 


True,it is by voting that women can make | 


| their impress upon the laws of the State, 


| equal that wife and children must go into 
| the mill by his side? 
| “es 
Women were dis- | © “Open ‘ , 
| symptom of disease? 


but they must also be taught how much | 
depends upon it. It is not the mere vot- 
ing, but the use made of that right (it is | 
not a privilege), that is to tell; and there | 
must go on a deep and thorough education 
in social and political economy before vot- 
ing will bring freedom. ‘There is a great | 
deal to be said in favor of “agitation.” | 
Agitation means setting in motion, and in 
a good cause men and women are seldom 
too strongly moved. 

The whole matter of justice, as Carlyle 
says, resolves itself into a question of | 
wages. Do we get what we produce? Do 
we share equitably the result of labor? | 
For all wealth is produced by the brains 
and hands of toiling men and women. Is 
not the man cheated and the woman 
cheated by a distribution of wealth so un- 


Is not the struggle 


new avocations to women” a 


Is not the price paid for the satisfaction 
of proper desires a high one in the case 


| of the woman who goes out from her fa- 





ther’s or husband's home to struggle with 
men for days’ wages? 

Observe, I do not question her right to 
do this (as does the haranguer sometimes | 
at labor conventions), Iam only wonder- | 
ing whether it is a symptom of the rise of | 
woman or of the decay of American labor. 
But some one says: ‘She prefers that 
kind of work.” True, one may prefer a | 
variety of things as against going to pris- 
on; going to sea, for example. But that 
does not prove I am happy in going to 
sea. Many a woman prefers factory labor 
because other things are denied her. 

As a single-tax advocate, therefore, I 
am also a woman’s advocate, and in saying 
so I voice the opinions of a yery large 
number of my comrades in the war 
against special privilege. I write thus 
much because I do not think your readers 
are generally aware of it, though they 
know that Lloyd Garrison and others 
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latest utterances on the single tax will yet 
come to see him nobly consistent. 

It is in no spirit of bitterness that I crit- 
icise the JOURNAL; it has my heartiest 
support; but it would give me great pleas- 
ure to see its columns contain a fuller 
and deeper discussion of the woman ques- 
tion. My pen and voice are at your ser- 
vice at any convenient season. 

Sincerely, 
HAMLIN GARLAND, 
Pres. Boston Single Tax League. 
Jamaica Plain, Oct. 1, 1889. 
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WASHINGTON WOMEN CLAIM DAMAGES. 


The following circular has been widely 
disseminated among the friends of woman 


| suffrage in Washington Territory : 


In the United States Revised Statutes 


| for 1873 the following laws may be found ; 


they have never been repealed and are the 
supreme law of the land: 


Sec. 2004. All citizens of the United States, 
who are otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Territory, 
district, county, city, parish, township, school 
district, municipality, or other territorial sub- 
division, shall be entitled and allowed to vote at 
all such elections without distinction of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude—any 
constitution, law, custom, usage, or regulation 


| of any State or Territory, or by, or under its 


authority, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2008. Every judge, inspector, or other 
officer of election, whose duty it is to receive, 
count, certify, register, report or give effect to 
the vote of such citizen, who wrongfully refuses, 
or omits to receive, count, certify, register, re- 
port or give effect to the vote of such citizen, 
upon the presentation by him of his affidavit, 


| stating such offer and the time and place thereof, 


and the name of the officer or person whose duty 
it was to act thereon, and that he was wrongfully 
ee by such person or officer from per- 
orming such act, shall forfeit the sum of five 
hundred dollars to the party aggrieved by such 
refusal or omission, to be recovered by an action 
on the case, with "costs and such allowance for 
counsel fees as the court may deem just. 

Sec. 2009. Every officer or other person hay- 
ing powers or duties of an official character to 
discharge under any of the provisions of this 
title (Elective Franchise) who by threats, or any 
unlawful means, hinders, delays, prevents or ob- 
structs, or combines and confederates with others 


| to hinder, delay, prevent or obstruct, any citi- 
| zen from doing any act required to be done, to 


qualify him to vote, or from voting at any elec- 
tion in any State, pean district, county, city, 
parish, township, school district, municipality or 
other territorial subdivision, shall forfeit the sum 
of tive hundred dollars to the person aggrieved 
thereby, to be recovered by an action on the case, 
with costs, and such allowance for counsel fees 
as the court may deem just. 


The Code of Washington contains the 
following sections: 


Src. 3080. Whenever the board of election 
rejects a ballot, it must at the time of such rejec- 
tion cause to be made thereon, and signed by a 


| majority of the board, an endorsement of such 


rejection and the causethereof. All rejected bal- 
lots must be preserved and returned in the same 
manner as other ballots. Whenever a question 
arises in the board as to the legality of a ballot, 
or any part thereof, and the board decide in favor 
of the legality, such action, together with a con- 
cise statement of the facts that gave rise to the 


| objection, must be endorsed upon the ballot and 


signed by a majority of the board. 

Sec. 3082. When any person offering to vote 
is challenged, it shall be the duty of the judges 
to declare the qualifications of the electors, and 


| the inspector or one of the judges shall tender 


the following oath: ‘*You do swear (or affirm) 
that you will truly and fully answer all questions, 
as shall be put to you, touching your residence 
and qualification as an elector.” The inspector 
or one of the judges shall then proceed to ques- 
tion the person challenged in relation to his 
name, place of residence, how long he has resided 


| in the precinct and county, where his last place 


of residence was, also as to his citizenship, and 
whether a native or naturalized citizen, and if 
the latter, when, where, in what county or before 
what officer he was naturalized, and all such 
other questions as shall tend to test his qualifi- 
cations as to citizenship and the right to vote. 

Sec. 3085. If any person shall take the oath, 
as tendered by the inspector or judges, and no 
evidence is offered to traverse the same, by the 
officer or party challenging, he shall be admitted 
to vote; but if he refuses to take the oath or 
affirmation so tendered, his vote shall be rejected. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has more than once defined the Elective 
Franchise to be ‘ta fundamental and essen- 
tial right of citizenship and a right pre- 
servative of all other rights.” 

The Supreme Court (of Territory) de- 
cision disfranchising women was on a 
question of woman’s right to vote under 
the charter of the city of Spokane Falls. 
No judge can decide legally a question not 
brought before him for decision. 

It is deemed advisable that all should 
vote in their own precinct, because of the 
possible construction of a law passed by 
the last Legislature. It may save compli- 
cations. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Walla Walla County E. 8. L. 
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OUTLINE STUDIES FOR WOMEN’S 
CLASSES. 


Our valued correspondent, Mrs. Anna 
B. McMahan, of Quincy, I11., in carrying 
out her theories in respect to the study- 
methods of women’s clubs, as described 
from time to time in the JOURNAL, has 
found it advisable to prepare some Out- 
line Studies for the use of classes at a dis- 
tance who have wished to work under her 
guidance. Two years ago she issued the 
first of these, under the title ‘‘The Eng- 
lish Drama; and now, at the request of 
those who have finished that work and 
wish to continue in the same lines, she has 
published a second work on “Elizabethan 
and Eighteenth Century Literature.” 

Mrs«McMahan does not expect any gen- 
eral demand for either book, since few 
clubs care to give such close study; but 
she has had a few extra copies struck off 
besides those ordered by her students. 

They have been prepared for the fit but 
few who care for serious study. The one 
point in which they differ from other text- 
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books is that thelr questions can not be 
answered, for the most part, without di- 
rect study of English literature, being of 
a kind that cannot be settled by the ency- 
clopedia, or the school text-book. We 
cordially recommend these books as ex- 
tremely valuable in the pursuit of outline 


studies by classes of women or of men. 
H. B. B. 
—————_# oe 


AN ADVERTISEMENT QUILT. 


Fort Scorr, KAn., Oct. 2, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Jpurnal : 

Most of your readers have probably seen 
or heard of that new method of raising 
money—an “advertisement quilt.” The 
plan is, I am told, copyrighted by some 
man in Chicago, but it is simplicity itself. 
The blocks are squares of unbleached cot- 
ton cloth, on which are worked in outline, 
stitched with red cotton, the names or 
business cards of such persons:as are will- 
ing to pay from ten to forty cents a name 
for a more or less elaborate advertisement. 
The arrangement of the names, etc., de- 
pends largely on the taste of the woman 
who has the block in charge, each being 


at 
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conclusive argument against the voting of 
intelligent women in America. 

It was, however, easy to imagine that 
there might be a decided division of 
opinion as to the wisdom of recognizing 
this equality in the constitution of Wyom- 
ing as a State. But it has been recognized, 





and in some important respects it would 
appear that the Wyoming constitution js 
more judicious than any of the new in- 
struments. While it enfranchises women, 
it carefully guards the intelligence and 
honesty of the suffrage. It provides 
against the ignorance which foreign im- 
migration carries to the far West, by re- 
quiring that the electors must be ful) 
citizens, with a specified term of residence 
in Wyoming, and that they must be able 
to read English. Ballot reform seems 
also to have been secured by requiring 
that ballots shall be issued by the State. 
These three provisions alone speak wel] 
for Wyoming. They indicate an intelli- 
gent and thoughtful community, and not 
a mere multitude of ranchmen and ‘‘fron- 


| tiersmen” which the population of a West- 


taken by a member of the society making | 


the quilt, and the effect is sometimes very 
pretty. When all is done the quilt is put 
together and exhibited. 

So much is needful by way of explana- 
tion of one particular block in a quilt lately 


ern Territory is often supposed to be. 
The question of the acceptance of such a 
constitution by Congress is interesting, 
because it cannot fail to produce a dis- 
cussion, in which the national legislature 
would express its views in earnest upon a 


| question which is generally treated only 


finished by the Aid Society of the M. E. | 


church here, which has been exhibited for 
some days in this city, and is now being 
shown at our county fair. Prominent 
among the business cards and emblems, 


and the various names and designs upon | 


this quilt, shines out an Equal Rights 
block. e 

This had its origin in the suggestion of 
a modest-minded suftragist, who thought 
she would rather pay for the display of a 


men. The idea took, and a list of famous 
women was prepared, whose admirers of 
both sexes might ‘‘take them out to sup- 
per,” as the lady who worked the block 
expressed it. 

A large, eight-pointed star, emblematic 
of light, outlined in red, fills the block 
from corner to corner, and gives variously- 
shaped spaces for the names, while its cen- 
tre is occupied by ‘“‘the advertisement” of 
“Equality before the law.” Each ray of 
the star holds the name of a woman noted 
for her work in the cause represented by 
that motto. These are Lucretia Mott, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, Lucy Stone, Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Frances E. 
Willard, and our own Laura M. Johns. 
“Our Mother Eve.” the first of all equal 


with pleasant badinage. 

The tendency toward the political en- 
franchisement of women in all the Terri- 
tories is revealed by the fact that in the 
four States already admitted, the Conven- 
tions, while declining to place the equality 
of suffrage in the fundamental law, have 
authorized its reference to the popular 
vote. In Washington Territory the hopes 
of the friends of equal suffrage between 
the sexes were strongest. The Conven- 


well-known name than of her own cogno- | 00, however, required the word “male” 


before that of ‘‘citizen,”’ but submits 
woman suffrage as a separate article to the 
voters. 

In Montana, the Convention was closely 
divided upon the question, and the consti- 
tution permits tax-paying women who have 
the other qualifications of voters to vote 
upon all questions submitted to the tax- 
payers. In South Dakota, the first State 
Legislature must submit the question to 
the people. All the proposed constitutions 
admit women to the school suffrage. Upon 
the whole, therefore, it must be agreed 
that the facts show a strong drift in the 


| Territories toward equality of suffrage 


rights women (for were not she and Adam | 


given dominion together over the earth?), 
looks down on her daughters from abovea 


flourishing sunflower, the chosen emblem | 


alike of Kansas and of suffragists. Isabel- 
la of Castile, and Elizabeth and Victoria of 
England, hold court together in one cor- 
ner. Hard by them are the American 
queens, Frances Folsom Cleveland and 
Carrie Harrison, vis-a-vis with Mary and 
Martha Washington. Nor is nature’s roy- 
alty forgotten. Art is represented by 
Rosa Bonheur. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing and Harriet Beecher Stowe are there, 
with other sisters ofthe pen. Jenny Lind, 
honored as woman and songstress, leads a 
tuneful group; and Joan of Arc, Grace 
Darling, 2nd Harriet Atwood Newell, the 
first American woman missionary, recall 
three different types of heroism. 


These are not all, but they show how 
wide a range of choice can be given in 
such smallspace. Even local interests are 
represented; for, by the special wish of 
the Equal Suffrage Association, the names 
of two of its members appear in the block. 

GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY. 
———_— + ©e—____ 


THE CONSTITUTION OF WYOMING. 


There was general expectation that the 
constitutions of the new States would not 
merely repeat the general administrative 
scheme of the older States, but illustrate 
the movement of political thought in the 
country, and the results of experience in 
administration. This anticipation has been 
fulfilled in the proposed constitution of 
Wyoming, more than in any of the others, 
so far as their cardinal clauses have been 
made known. Wyoming, for instance, is 
the only considerable community in which 
the experiment of the equal suffrage of 
men and women has been fairly tried, and 
fora longtime. The testimony to its entire 
practicability and excellent results in the 
Territory has been uniform and positive. 
The anticipated troubles have not occurred, 
because it was the extension of an intelli- 
gent suffrage. Possible evils may easily 
be magnified before the event. But in the 
governments of English-speaking commu- 
nities, an intelligent increase of the suffrage 
has never been a misfortune. It has not 
been supposed by the wise friends of pop- 
ular government that it was practicable 
in Dahomey or Ashantee. But that fact 
was never accepted by the American pop- 


between the sexes. And this is signifi- 
cant, because nowhere else has the actual 
experiment of such suffrage been so fully 
tried.— Harper's Weekly. 
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A MINISTERIAL HELPMEET. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

**Rev. Ada C. Bowles will exchange with 
Rev. B. F. Bowles, of the Universalist 
church, next Sunday.” 

The above notice, taken froma local pa- 
per, ougees the thought, how very con- 
venient such a partnership must be. We 
have similar unions of actors, authors, 
lawyers and doctors, and the sympathetic 
interest and mutual helpfulness thus 
gained are wellknown. Among ministers 
it may be quite as great, when the wife is 
regularly ordained and thus fully equipped 
for the various ecclesiastical offices to which 
a minister is called. I am informed that 
the woman minister whose name appears 
above, has, on more than one occasion, per- 





| formed the marriage service for the ab- 


sent husband, has officiated at funerals, 
and filled his pulpit. Not long since, she 
shared with him in the marriage ceremony 
of their daughter, being, I think, the only 
instance of the kind on record, but, from 


| the progress so rapidly being made, not 


| likely to be the last. 


F. A. P. 
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PITH AND POIN1. 


It is not the treatment which a man re- 
ceives that affects him in the long run, it 


| is the temper with which he bears it.— 





Rebecca Harding Davis. 

An intelligent selfishness on the part of 
men would demand that their companions 
should be their equals, in order that their 
society may be enjoyable.— Rev. Charles @. 
Ames. 

I believe in God. To say this is to con- 
fess that there is, in spite of every unput- 
ished sin, every fruitless sorrow (as We 
judge), one purpose of victorious right 
eousness being fulfilled about us and in 
us.—Canon Westcott. 

When men and women are made equals 
in the eye of the law, and not before, shall 
we complete the foundations of a just 
commonwealth, which were laid by the 
Puritans, and strengthened by the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Then we may 
hope, by the united action of both sexes, 
to regenerate the republic, and make it a0 
example for the world and future ages. 
The experiment of a republic based on 
equal rights can never be fairly tried 
while one-half of the adult population re- 
mains an inferior caste, with no voice ip 


ulation of the Territory of Wyoming as a | the government.—Hon. Samuel E. Sewail- 
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Ix THE True or CuEeRny-Viewrnc. An Epi- 
sode of Japan. By Margaret Peale. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1889. Price, 25 cents. 


In this amusing little story is combined 
a graphic sketch of the manners, scenery 
and products of Japan, an interesting 
courtship, and a satire on the passion for 
bric-a-brac. H. B. B. 


Just Sixteen. By Susan Coolidge. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1889. Price, $1.25. 


Sixteen capital stories, worth their 
weight in gold. “A Little Knight of 
Labor,” scatters the fallacies of a false 

litical economy like the dust before 

*s bellows and — Mn! 

ter’ isa weird conception, a grotesque 

ptt Some of the stories, like ‘‘Ninety- 

three and Ninety-four,” are practical; 

others, like *““The Pink Sweetmeat,” are 

fanciful and imaginative; but all are good. 
H. B. B. 


Lviv’s Liprary. By Louisa M. Alcott. Rob- 
erts Bros. 1889. Price, $1.00. 


This is a collection of charming short 
stories,—lively, natural, unaffected little 
narratives. ‘Recollections of My Child- 
hood,” an interesting bit‘of autobiography ; 
“A Christmas Turkey and How it Came ;” 
“The Silver Party;” ‘The Blind Lark;” 
“Music and Macaroni;” ‘The Little Red 
Purse ;” ‘‘Sophie’s Secret ;” ‘*Dolly’s Bed- 
stead,” and ‘“I'rudel’s Siege” are their at- 
tractive titles. The portrait of Miss Alcott 
does not do her justice. H. B. B. 


Lirerary LANDMARKS FOR YouNG ProrLe. By 
Mary E. Burt. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1889. Price, 75 cents. 


Some one has lately proposed for wom- 
en the profession of ‘‘guide” to strangers 
visiting our cities. Miss Burt has proved 
herself in this book a competent and sug- 
gestive guide to goodreading. For young 
people and their teachers it is an invalua- 
ble assistant. As amere catalogue of good 
reading the treatise is worth ten times its 
cost. But its chief value consists in the 
“chains” of works, which, read in connec- 
tion, will be more fully comprehended and 
appreciated. Any person, young or old, 
who will simply take the successive courses 
of reading in the order proposed by Miss 
Burt will be a cultivated and intellectual 
man or woman for life when these read- 
ings are concluded. The landmarks all 
centre in the age of Christ, which marks 
the transition from ancient to modern his- 
tory. From the myth-making period to 
Homer, Pericles, and Virgil, we come 
down to Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Gotthe, and our contemporaries. 

H. B..B. 


A Summer Journey to 
Boston and 


Tux New Et Dorapo. 
Alaska. By Maturin M. Ballou. 
New York. 1889. Price, $1.50. 


This animated description of the great 
Northwest covers the region lying beyond 
the Western line of Minnesota, along the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and the navi- 
gable waters of the Pacific slope. It is 
full of suggestive information, marred by 
the unlimited use of adjectives, which be- 
come wearisome and monotonous. The 
arid plains and barren mountains of Mon- 
tana, parched in summer by drought, and 
pierced in winter by blasts of arctic sever- 
ity, with little to recommend them but their 
minerals, are called ‘‘the imperial State 
of Montana.’ ‘Millions upon millions of 
acres, richer than the valley of the Nile, 
which are still virgin soil, untouched by 
the plow orharrow.” ‘There are certainly 
considerable tracts of good land in the val- 
leys, which may be reclaimed by irrigation, 
but who would dream, from the descrip- 
tions of this enthusiastic traveller, that 


seven-eighths of the surface of Montana | 


and Eastern Washington must forever re- 


“LITERARY NOTIOCEs. 





| 


showed him a long list of four hundred 
names of callers, and he said nv more.” 


H. B. B. 
a ae 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


With the education and privileges that 
havecome to American girls of to-day, there 
is scarcely a large enterprise of any kind 
that has not in it as an active force some 
bright, clear-minded young woman, who 
acts as a magnetic wheel that attracts and 
compels constant progress.—Oak and Ivy 
Leaf. : 

One of the pleasant surprises of the 
evening was the violin playing of Miss 
Stella Hawke, of Boston, pupil of Miss 
Marion Osgood of thatcity. She is one of 
the finest artists that has been heard here. 
Her bowing is graceful and free, her tone 
broad and musical, and all of ber playing 
is enriched with true emotion.— Lambert- 
ville (N. J.) Beacon. 

The New West Education Commission 
is supporting wholly, or in part, seven 
academies ‘and twenty-three common 
schools in Utah and New Mexico. They 
have been attended during the past year 
by 3,256 pupils. During the nine years in 
which the Commission has existed, it is 
estimated that over 8,000 different pupils 
have been taught in its schools. 

In the October number of the American 
Magazine of American History, Susan Fen- 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor: —Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





RESULTS OF THE POLLARD SYNTHETIC 


METHOD OF READING. 
Tbe pupil becomes self-helpful. He learns, 
not words simply, but the powers and sounds of 


letters and the principles of pronunciation. As | 


he learns to apply these principles, the direct 
help of the teacher becomes less and less néces 
sary. ‘The pupil is able readily to make out new 
words without the teacher's assistance. Hence 
again time is saved to both teacher and pupil, 
and the pupil not only advances more rapidly in 
his studies, but also becomes much more able to 
help himself. 





Lock Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 





| Brooklyn, N. Y. 


nimore Cooper contributes an interesting | 
letter on the Financial Condition of New | 


York in 1832, and Miss Caroline Spencer's 
journal gives a delightfully bright view of 
a Trip to Niagara fifty-four years ago, 
when the methods of travel and sights to be 
seen in Western New York were as differ- 
ent from those of the present day as can 
well be imagined. 

Speaking of the recent annual conven- 
tion at Geneva of the International Feder- 
ation for the Abolition of the State Regu- 
lation of Vice, the London Sentinel says: 
“The United States were exceedingly 
well represented. Mrs. Leavitt’s repose- 
ful and beautiful face, her queenly form 
and sweet, clear-ringing voice, will be 
long remembered. Mrs. Leavitt and Mr. 
Aaron Powell, from New York, were two 
of the few speakers who always closed 
their addresses too soon.” 

The Wichita Eagle gave excellent re- 


| ports of the Kansas Equal Rights Conven- 


tion, but made diabolical comments, which 
the press of the State have justly con- 
demned. 
tion “‘disreputable and unmanly journal- 
ism,” and says: 

“The attitude of the Hagle towards the 
ladies and men in attendance on the Wich- 
ita convention was one for the respectable 
newspapers to disclaim and repudiate. 


| The editor of the Hagle has full latitude to 
| Support or oppose woman suffrage, but he 


main, under present climatic conditions, | 


absolutely barren and desolate? Notwith- 
standing this tendency to exaggeration, 
there is enough of real interest in the re- 


gions described to make an instructive vol- | 


ume, well worth reading, full of bright 
observation and valuable suggestion. 
H. B. B. 


Lovisa May Atcotr. Her Life, Letters, and 
Journals. Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.50. 


The worth and charm of Miss Alcott’s 
Writings arise from their spontaneity. 
She wrote out of her own experience. 
Every page was a transcript from life. 
Her journals are less interesting because 
expurgated from time to time by her own 
hand. 
spondent, but her letters are characteristic 
and full of life. The portrait of the 
author in the frontispiece is excellent, and 
the old rural home at Concord is a typical 
New England scene. Mingled fun and 
pathos bubble up from her hard struggles 
with poverty and privation. Her life was 
heroic in its toil for others. She saw 


| 


goes beyond the limits of decent journal- 
ism in using his position of vantage to in- 
sult and ridicule those who differ with him. 
His references to the delegates as ‘female 
stragglers’ and ‘yawpers,’ and the men 
in attendance as ‘capons,’ ‘male com- 
panions,’ etc., through a long category of 
insulting epithets, are not worthy of a 
journal which represents the manly ele- 
ment of any community, far less of Kan- 
sas, which has recognized woman so far as 
to extend to her the right of municipal 


suffrage.” 
a) penapueiiiiaiaancoies 


HUMOROUS. 


Two ladies were sitting by an open win- 
dow while the choir was practising in a 
neighboring church. ‘*How loudly they 
sing to-night!’ saidone. ‘*Yes,” returned 
the other, thinking of the crickets in the 
grass; ‘‘and it is said they do it with their 
hind legs.” 


During a recent thunder-storm near 
Memphis, Tenn., a negro was severely 
kicked by a vicious mule; and, just as he 


| was picking himself up, a stroke of light- 


ning hit the mule, and killed him dead on 
the spot. ‘Well, dar,” exclaimed the 


| negro, “ef dis chile haint got pow’ful 
She was not a voluminous corre- 


frens to ’venge his insults, den der’s no 
use trying to hab faith ir anyt’ing !” 

A clergyman, who was an ornament to 
the pulpit in an exceedingly xsthetic reg- 
iment of the Lord’s army, was delivering 


| a series of discourses upon the history of 


through the illusions which her father | 


cherished, yet she loved and honored him 
none the less. Here is a capital pen- 


sketch of the Concord School of Philoso- | 


phy dashed off in a confidential letter in 
July, 1882. 

“School of Philosophy opens on the 17th 
in full force. I arrange flowers, oak- 
branches, etc., and then fly before the re- 
porterscome. Fatherveryhappv. West- 
erners arrive, and the town is full of ideal 
Speculators. Penny has a new barge; we 
call it the ‘Blue Plato’ (not the ‘Black 
Maria”) and watch it rumble by with Mar- 
garet Fullers in white muslin and Hegels in 
Straw hats, while stout Penny grins at the 
while he puts money in the purse. 

first year the Concord people stood 
aloof, and the strangers found it hard to get 
rooms. Now every one is eager to take 
, and the school is pronounced a suc- 

cess because it brings money to the town. 
Even phil rs can't do without food, 
beds and washing. So all rejoice, and the 
new craze flourishes. If all our guests 
we should be well off; several hun- 

a month is rather wearing. Father 
why we never went, and Anna 











Jonah. At the opening of one of the dis- 
courses, he said, ‘You will remember that 
in our last discussion we spoke of the fact 
that Jonah was three days and three nights 
in—in the—wlfile’s society.’ — National 
Baptist. 


A very pious clerical friend, who had 
consumed an hour of his valuable time in 
small talk, said to James Harper, the pub- 
lisher: **Brother Harper, I am curious to 
know how you four men distribute the 
duties of the establishment between you.” 
“John,” said Mr. Harper, good-humored- 
ly, ‘‘attends to the finances, Wesley to the 
correspondence, Fletcher to the general bar- 
gaining with authors and others, and, don’t 
you tell anybody,” he said, drawing his 
chair still closer and lowering the tone of 
his voice, **I entertain the bores.” 


—+> o— 
“WE POINT WITH PRIDE” 


To the “‘Good name at home,’’ won by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In Lowell, Mass., where it is pre- 
pared, there is more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold 
than of all other medicines, and it has given the 
best of satisfaction since its introduction ten 
years ago. This could not be if the medicine did 
rend yyy merit. If you suffer from impure 
blood, try Hoo-’s Sarsaparilla and realize its 
peculiar curative power. 





The Topeka Capital calls its ac- | 











Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 


| 80, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 


who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 

To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address Execrric Acency, P. O. Box 178, 
Write to them to-day. 


MARION OSGOOD’S 
Ladies’ Orchestra. 
SIX PIECES. 


Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD. 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mass. 











AGENYS WANTED 


By Mary A. Livermore 


Her own Narrative of “FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCE AS NURSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. t 
Good, of matchless interest and profound 5 
sight to all, ‘The “* booming" book to make money on now 
and for the holidays. 0 j* No competition. 7% pases, 
splendid Steel Plates, and old Battle-Flags in_ twenty 
colors. Gist thousand. 0_°b,000 more Agents We at 
Men and Women. Distance no hindrance, for we J’2y 
Freights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & O6., Hartford, Conn. 


Read the Best 


Weekly Newspaper and Family Journal in 
the Country. 








THE WEEKLY EDITION OF THK SPRINGFIELD 
(MAss.) REPUBLICAN, which was established in 
1824 by Samuel Bowles, has recently been enlarged 
to 12 pages or 84 columns. The price remains at $1 
per year, or 10 cents a month for shorter periods. 

This generous enlargement, adding 28 columns to 
the capacity of the paper, allows the introduction of 
many new and attractive features. 

The news of Western Massachusetts and New 
England in particular, and of the world in general, 
is now presented in a more thorough manner than 
ever before. The news matter is not thrown to- 
gether in promiscuous fashion, but is carefully ed- 
ited and intelligently arranged. 

The valuable literary department, for which the 
paper has always been famous, is made richer and 
more comprehensive. 

A sermon or other serious paper is printed every 
week, selections being made from the leading 
preachers of the various religious bodies, and often 
from the local pulpits of Western Massachusetts. 
The religious news and discussion of the day is also 
carefully reviewed. 

A bright, entertaining and wholesome original 
story, and also an attractive department for young 
people, are regular features. 

Each number contains a good variety of origina, 
or selected poetry. The special interests of women 
in the way of education, work, household affairs, 
dress, ete., receive liberal attention every week. 

Interesting letters from regular and occasional 
correspondents are more fully given than has hith- 
erto been possible. The news of the theatres and 
of outdoor sports is presented when interest and 
importance justify. 

Agricultural news and hints for the farmers are 
carefully gathered, and occupy more space than 
formerly. 

The people’s interests in all political, social and 
industrial affairs are steadily studied and advocated 
from the standpoint of independence and a patriotism 
that is higher and broader than partisanship. 

In a word, the publishers seek to make The 
Weekly Republican more than ever the best weekly 
newspaper and family journal combined in the 
country. 

To all residents of New England who do not take 
a daily paper, or who desire to supplement their 
daily reading by another presentation of the world's 
current history, accompanied by a choice class of 
general reading, the paper now confidently com- 
mends itself anew. 

Former dwellers in New England and others 
everywhere who wish to keep informed of the life 
and thought of this region will also find the enlarged 
paper invaluable. 

Send for a free sample copy. 

All subscriptions payable in advance. 

New subscribers for a year now will receive 
the paper until January 1, 1891. 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


FOR SALE, 
AT POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 


On Boutwell Street, near Neponset Avenue, a beau- 
tiful New House of 11 Rooms, tastefully finished | 
in cypress, with panelled hall and vestibule, and the 
ceilings of the lower story finished with polished 





MY STORY OF THE WAR 


Hints for Housekeepers. 


HOW TO COOK WELL. By Mrs. J. R. BEN- 

TON. lémo, $1.25. With full index. 

This thoroughly practical cook-book is an invalu- 
able uid and guide in the kitchen. Its arrangement 
of departments, its -uggestions for ‘‘make-overs,” 
and its easy style of instruction, make it especially 
useful to housekeepers of limited means. 
| HELP FOR HOME-MAKERS; or Twenty- 
| — A Day. By MARY BLAKE. 12mo, 








Busy wives and mothers who find the days tuo 
| short to enable them to accomplish all they wish, 
will here obtain hints for saving time, for making 
time, as it were, and so lessening the burden of 
daily care and making home pleasanter and happier 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS; Work and Culture in 

the Household. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 12mo, $1. 
“Not a series of theoretical essays, but a plain, com- 
| mon-sense discussion of the questions which come 
up every day in every home, particularly in those 
homes where much of the burden and brunt comes 
upon the ‘women folks,’ where there are children to 
be fed, clothed and educated, and where an ambition 
pom = to live in respectable style.”—Boston Tran- 
| seript. 

“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book 
could be placed in the hands of every house-mother 
in the country.”—Jndex. 

BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. 

A.M. Diaz. 12mo, $1.25. 

“This book contains Mrs. Diaz’s best and ripest 
ideas regarding society, its obligations, complications 
und limitations.”— Boston Traveller. 

“Should be read by every man who has a wife, and 
every woman who has a family,”—Lowell Times. 

“Sunlight in the house, simplicity in dress and 
dict, self-respect instead of the worship of wealth 
und fashion, education of women in skilled labor, 
ure among the things Mrs. Diaz advocates.”—N. Y 
Nation. . 
COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By MARIon 

HARLAND. 1l6mo, paper, 25 cts.; 12mo, water- 

proof covers, 60 cts. 

Most cook-books presuppose a certain degree of 
knowledge requisite to their use, but this, while suited 
to experienced housekeepers, yet adapts itself to the 
needs of those who must start at the beginning. Its 
explicit and careful directions will be a source of 
unmixed delight to those who have their laurels yet 
to win in a new field of labor. 

HOUSEHOLD NOTES AND QUERIES, 12mo, 

60 cts. 

One of those valuable collections that people, 
posseonsng, wonder how they could do without. It 

8 a small encyclopedia of useful facts about the 
innumerable questions that are forever coming up 
in the household, and everybody, from grandpa 
down to baby, can find something in it that was just 
what he or she wanted to know. 
ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING. By Mus. 

S.D. Power. 12mo, $1.00. 

While specially intended for young girls, this unique 
volume has valuable suggestions to housekeepers of 
older years, who will read its chatty and intelligent 
papers with thorough zest and benefit to themselves. 
Not only household matters come in for discussion, 
but other subjects dear to the feminine heart, such as 
“Shopping,” “Planning and Packing,” “A Dress 


By Mrs. 
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Fine-Art Publications, 


IRENE E, JEROME’S NEW VOLUME, 


IN A FAIR COUNTRY, 


With 55 full-page original illustrations, engraved on 
wood, and printed under the direction of George T. 
Andrew. With nearly one hundred pages of text, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Elegantly bound in 
gold cloth, full‘gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey morocco, 
$15.00; tree calf, $15.00; English seal style, $10.00, 


A Perfect Union of Art and Literature, 

Over the clear-cut thoughts of a modern master of 
classic essay, one of the foremost of American artists 
draws the magic pencil which has achieved so many 
triumphs, and, “in verdure clad,” starts into life the 
rural beauties of “April Days,” ““My Outdoor Studies,” 
“Water Lilies,” “The Life of Birds,” “The Procession 
of the Flowers,” and “Snow.” It was a happy thought 
that selected these models of literary genius for illus- 
tration, a loving homage to nature which guided the 
artist in her wanderings “In a Fair Country.” The 
fifty-five illustrations which ornament this volume are 
not surpassed even by the former triumphs of “One 
Year’s Sketch Book,” “Nature’s Hallelujah,” “A Buneh 
of Violets,” and “The Message of the Bluebird,” house- 
hold treasures throughout the land. Whether floating 
in her boat on Concord River, with its wealth of floral 
adornments, its scenic surprises in the windings of its 
stream in and about places made famous by Thoreau 
and Emerson, or in her loftier flights amid the hille 
of “beautiful Camden” down by the sea, where the 
grandeur of mountain views possesses charms to wake 
enthusiasm, she has exhibited the same fidelity to 
nature in her beautiful pictures, the same exquisite 
tuste In the selection of her subjects, which have char- 
acterized her previous achievements. Without the 
illustratigns the essays would be admirable; without 
the essays the ilustrations would be charming but the 
union of pen end pencil has produced a book in every 
way superb, 








Rehearsal,” etc., and all are treated in that bright, | 
entertaining way that blends amusement with in- | 


struction. 

IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. By Dup.ey A. 
SARGENT, M. D., of Harvard College. 16mo, 60c. 
Every housekeeper needs some such book at her 

hand in case of emergencies, the frequent accidents, 

great or small, that befall a family, and demand 
prompt and wise action. Much suffering and dis- 


| tress may be saved by a treatise that gives the proper 


remedies and treatment that 4 sensible woman can 

apply at once, and this little hand. book will be found 

worth its weight in gold. 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By Mary J. SArrorp, M. D., and 
MARY E. ALLEN. 16mo, 60 cts. 

A valuable book of counsel for mothers, teachers, 


and all who have the care of young girls, prepared | 


by two women who are authority in such matters. 
“What a blessing to our girls if this book could 
only be distributed and read throughout the land! 
Many a mother is the unconscious cause of her 
daughter’s ill-health.’—S. S. Journal. 
At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
_BOSTON. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 





A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, | 


devoted to the Interests of Women, 





MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- . Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } . 
Mus. Mary B. Brooks, | 880clate Editors. 





TERMS: #1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specteace copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEwicK CoLBy. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 


and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., | 


make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 


Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu in 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EP!T0R»- 


SUBSCKIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 8 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

dress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS, 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

ded by Mrs. Lucy STONE. 


v a 








cypress ms. rge and airy piazzas; furnace, 
gas, hot and cold water, cemented cellar, stationary 
tubs, and all modern conveniences; with 4,500 feet 
of land, fruit and shade. Every room commands 
beautiful view. Horse-cars pass within a hundred 
feet of the house, and steam cars within five minutes’ 
easy walk. Price, $6,000. Terms easy. Address | 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 3 Park St., Boston. | 


- page monthly. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


New Editions of the Jerome Art Books, 
ONE YEAR’S SKETCH-BOOK, 
NATURE'S HALLELUJAH. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD: 
Told to Me to Tell to Others, 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS, 





AN IDYL OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


THE WOOING of GRANDMOTHER GRAY 


Poem by Kate Tannatt Woods. 


Illustrations by popular artists. Engraved and printed 
under the direction of Mr, Andrew, Oblong quarto, 
Forty illustrations. Cloth, $2.00, 

“‘T was thinkin’, Jabez,’ said Grandmother Gray, 
‘How it allwas so long ago, 
When you lived with your father miles away, 
And the ground was covered with heaps of snow.’” 


By the genial glow of the blazing logs in the open 
fire-place, with the kettle swinging and singing on the 
ancient crane, the “eight-day” ticking in the corner, 
and the cat purring on the hearth, “Grandmother” 
tells in the dialect of those days the story. Author and 
artist have succeeded in producing a tender picture of 
old New England life and character, 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


‘The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 

EDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, HENRY Bb. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Znglishwomen’s Review. 


“Ic is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”--Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen's Wife’? (Marietta Holley). 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 


| of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 


| JOURNAL. 


| noble office and ministry. 


humanity.”’—Mary A. Livermore. 


“I never forget to recommend the WomMAN’s 
I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question).”—Mrs. 
Den M. Gougar. 


“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
Its style is pure and its 


| spirit exalted.”—Frances BE. Willard. 





Moines, Iowa. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 


| information regarding what women are doing, what 


they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 

Three weeks on trial, FREE. One year 
on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovurnnat Office, 

Boston, Mass. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 
. 
A Small Weekly Paper, 
EpiITED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every weék the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.’”’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C.T. U. 

“Tt need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter.”"—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Touisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole r. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.’’—Rev. George 8S. 
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Letters con‘ remittances, and rela to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. ered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or .’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
tty the paper is a sufficient receipt for 

receipt of the sa su n 
the first su ption. e change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This chan 


should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Vote on Woman Suffrage as a separate clause 
of the provisional government of Oklahoma, 
Oct. 22. 

Annual Meeting Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Oct. 24. 





Annual Meeting Pennsylvania Woman Suf- | 


frage Association, Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 25. 

Annual Meeting Iowa Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 30, 31, Nov. 1, Oskaloosa. 

Annual Meeting lilinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Joliet, Nov. 5, 6, and 7. 

National Convention W. C. T. U. will meet 
Nov. 8—12, Battery D, Chicago, Ill. 


oe 


DORCHESTER LEAGUE MEETING. 


The Dorchester Woman Suffrage League will 
hold a Public Meeting in Blake Hall, Field’s 
Corner, Dorchester, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 
22, beginning at 7.30. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone will read a paper on ‘‘The 
Progress of Woman during the Past Fifty Years 
and Later.” Mr. Geo. A. O. Ernst, of West Rox- 
bury, will explain the practical working of the 
Australian Ballot Law, affording time at the 
close for questions. All are cordially invited to 
attend. 





—+*o- 


RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 








. Arrange- 
ments will be made for an excursion to Niagara 
Falls at the close of the meeting, and special re- 
duced rates at hotels and places of interest will 
be secured. 

The meeting promises to be one of marked 
profit and pleasure, and it is hoped that a large 
number of members will signify, by their atten- 
tendance, their interest in the organization. 

Members are requested promptly to notify the 
secretary of the A. C. A. of any change of address. 
Marion TALBOT, Harriet A. KIMBALL, 

Sec’y of the A.C. A. Sec'y of the W. A.C. A. 
66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass., Oct. 8,'89. 
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IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association will | 
hold its Eighteenth Annual Convention in Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, Oct. 30 and 31 and Nov. 1, 1889. 

All county and local suffrage societies are enti- 
tled to send delegates on the following basis: 
Three delegates for the first ten members, and 
one for each additional ten or fraction thereof. 
Where not organized, the friends of equal rights 
are invited to meet and choose three or more of 
their members to represent them in convention. | 


| The officers of the State Association, including | 


| aims and methods of the Association are cor- 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Rhode | 


Island Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Blackstone Hall, Providence, on Thursday, 
Oct. 24, with three sessions, at 10 A. M., 2.30 
and 7.30 P.M. Speakers: Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, 
Edwin D. Mead, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Frederic 
A. Hinckley and Henry B. Blackwell. Reports 
from the many Leugues throughout the State will 


be presented, and the meeting will be one of | 


much interest. Lunch will be served at one 
o’clock, and supper at six. 
Roxana TINGLEY, Cor. Sec’y. 


+ o+-— 


PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held Oct. 24 and 25, in Association Hall, 15th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

Among the speakers are Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
Illinois; Mrs. Lucy Stone, Massachusetts; Mrs. 


| the State are invited to send three delegates each, 


Clara B. Colby, Nebraska; Rev. Dr. Stevenson, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. L. Devereux Blake, of New | 


York. 

The meeting this year is of unusual impor- 
tance, owing to the necessity of considering the 
revision of the Constitution. By the union of 
the American and National Woman Suffrage As- 


sociations, forming the National-American Wom- | 


an Suffrage Association, State organizations 
which have been auxiliary to either of these cen- 
tral bodies must consider the question of becom- 
ing auxiliary to the united society, whose con- 
vention will be held in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
18, 19, 20, 21, 1890, and it is greatly desired that 
the Pennsylvania W. 8S. A. elect delegates to that 
convention. 

All woman suffrage societies, auxiliary to the 
Pennsylvania Association, are invited to send 
delegates to the approaching convention, and 
from all organizations of women friendly to the 
cause of women’s enfranchisement fraternal dele- 
gates will be cordially welcomed. Secretaries of 
associations intending to be represented will 
please communicate at once with the Chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, Lucy E. An- 
thony, 114 N. 11th Street, Philadelphia. 

Mary Grew, Pres. Penn. W. S. A. 
HARRIET Purvis, Sec’y, 
1601 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia. 

Friends wishing to subscribe for the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL or Woman's Tribune will find opportu- 
nity in the corridors of Association Hall. 


—_————e-o-o 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The Annual Meeting will be held at the Wom- 
an’s Educational and Industrial Union, 25 Niag- 
ara Square, Buffalo, N. Y., on Friday and Satur- 
day, Oct. 25 and 26, 1889. At this meeting the 


.Constitution recently adopted by both the Asso- | 


ciation of Collegiate Alumnz and the Western 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz will go into 
effect, and the two associations will become one. 

In the hope of codrdinating and stimulating 
the interests of the united Association, the busi- 
ness session will be devoted largely to a consider- 
ation of the different lines of work at present car- 
ried on by the two organizations. 

The social gatherings will be a special feature 
of the meeting. The Association will be the 
guest of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, whose officers hope to provide pri- 
vate entertainment for all alumnz who can at- 
tend the meeting. Application should be made 
as early as possible to Mrs. B. H. Williams, 17 
West Utica Street, Buffalo, and the address of 
the hostess will be sent at once. Those arriving 
without notice may go to 25 Niagara Square, 
where directions will be given them. Accom- 
modations for those who prefer hotels may be 
found at The Genesee ($2.50 to $3.00 per day) or 
The Iroquois ($3.00 to $3.50 per day). 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union will give a reception at the home of the 
Union on Friday evening, from eight to ten 
o'clock. 

Visiting members of the Association are invited 
to visit the Buffalo Library, the Buffalo Histori- 


| 


| superb court, and the kneeling Columbus 





‘plauded with nascent patriotism. 


district vice-presidents, will be delegates at large. 
Other societies which are in sympathy with the 


dially invited to send delegates and take part in 
the deliberations of the convention. 
All woman suffrage societies should, without | 
fail, send brief written reports. 
As the years go by, we realize more and more | 
that every inch of ground gained and held in 
this struggle for freedom is severely contested; | 
that prejudices centuries old die hard. Let us 
meet in convention and decide upon the best 
methods to pursue the coming year. 
Able speakers will be in attendance; their | 
names will be announced later. 
Mary B. We tcn, Pres. 
Mary J. CoGGEesHa.., Ch’n Ex. Com. 


+++ 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twentieth Annual Session of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association will meet at Joliet | 
on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November. 

Delegates and friends will be entertained. 

Each society is requested to send four delegates. 

Eminent speakers are expected, and an enthu- 
siastic convention anticipated. 

Mary E. Homes, Pres. 

JuLia MILxs Donn, Sec’y. 


*++ 
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MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The adjourned Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Baxter Hall, in Public Library Building, Con- 
gress Street, Portland, Me., on Thursday after- 
noon, Nov. 7, at3 o’clock. Local societies through 








for whom accommodations will be provided. 

In the evening, at the same place, at 8 o’clock, 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgiuson will deliver 
an address. HENRY BLANCHARD, Pres. 

Etta H. Oscoop, Cor, Sec’y. 

+o+ 


THE NATIONAL PAGEANT. 


The wide-spread interest in the brilliant 
Historical Pageant, given under Miss 
Pond’s direction at Hollis Street Theatre 
in Boston last May, led to its repetition on 
Friday of last week on the spacious stage 
of the Boston Theatre. 

Mrs. Livermore again acted as historian, 
standing before the curtain, and leading the 
minds of the audience in historical se- 
quence to the point of each picture, her 
thrilling eloquence adding greatly to the 
effect of the gorgeous tableaux. 

Floor and galleries were well filled when 
the curtain rose on Queen Isabella and her 








received the royal gift of jewels amid 
thunders of applause. The Landing of 
the Pilgrims came next, failing somewhat 
of its just beauty from a faulty arrange- 
ment of the calcium lights, but presenting 
a striking picture of the ‘‘stern and rock- 
bound coast.” Then came the picturesque 
scene of ‘‘Miles Standish’s Courtship,” the 
blushing Priscilla, the shy yet ardent John 
Alden, and the doughty warrior himself 
in full coat of mail. Some of the favorite 
tableaux were necessarily omitted; much 
regret being expressed over the absence 
of last May’s “pale, kneeling witches.” 
But Miss Ednorah Naher made an impas- 
sioned and impressive Anne Hutchinson, 
her rich voice ringing out with great pow- 
er in defence of her right to preach God’s 
word and prophesy. ‘‘The Minuet” at 
the home of John and Abigail Adams was 
a scene of moving, changing beauty, as 
the youths and maidens wound in and out 
with slow and graceful gestures, waving 
fans, and glittering of costly silk and satin, 
George Washington, with Lady Martha, 
viewed the scene and received stately 
courtesies at the rear of the stage, but he 
did not ride in on the well-known white 
horse, which was a pity. ‘The Minute 
Men of Lexington” stood in stern array 
and most warlike attitudes, and all the 
little boys who had been taken to the the- 
atre for an object-lesson in history, ap- 
Miss 
Pond read with thrilling effect ““‘We pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred hqnor,” and while the Goddess 
of Liberty, surrounded by the thirteen 
original States, kept her benignant stand 
in the background (how anything but a 
statue coald hold out those shapely arms 





so long remains a mystery), Mrs. Morrill, 
as Columbia, swept in, bearing the nation- 
al flag, and sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” with grand effect. Then the 
printing-office of the Liberator was shown, 
where 

“Toiled o’er his types a poor, unlearned young 

man, 


and the same mild-faced abolitionist was 
shown in the next scene, dragged with a 
rope about his waist by some very well- 
dressed gentlemen — the historic ‘‘broad- 
cloth mob.” The “Rendition of Anthony 
Burns” was a solemn scene. Then came 
the *‘Departure of the Old Sixth,” Gov. 
Andrew bidding them Godspeed as they 
marched away. One of the most realistic 


| and painful pictures was the hospital scene 
with the dying soldier, and the mother | 


who finds him all too late. One of the 
most electrifying and picturesque was the 


| negro cabin with its joyous group, when 
| the news of the Emancipation Proclama- 
| tion brought out a burst of gratitude, and 
| the Seaside Quartette added their fine 


voices to enhance the picture. 





Then the Old Sixth came marching» 


| home again, with the pathetic tattered 


and stained flags. Then we had the ‘‘Wom- 


an’s Crusade,’’—so striking a picture in its 
sharp contrasts of inebriate revelry and of 


| looks, I'll never touch another drop.” 


“Our Immortal Heroes” were busts of the 
noble dead,—John Brown, Sumner, Phil- 


| sacred purpose that one man, looking on, | 
| said, “If that is the way that drinking 


lips, Sewall, Garrison, Parker; and a solo | 


| was sung by Mr. George Ruftin. 


Then came a pretty home scene of spin- 


| ning, washing, churning, going on merrily 


inan old-fashioned kitchen, while little 


| Bessie Murray, as she rocked the great 


old-fashioned cradle, which might have 


| been Peregrine White's, sang in silvery 


tones a gentle lullaby. 
The grand finale was a group of the 


| women of our day in their various profes- 
| sions, editors, lawyers, physicians, moth- 


ers, school-committee women, journalists, 
etc.,—a dignified and suggestive picture,— 
Mrs. Stone and Mrs. Livermore in the cen- 
tre. Mrs. Howe being absent in Colorado, 
Miss Pond took her place in the group. 
Mrs. Prior sang Mrs. Howe’s Battle Hymn, 
and the great audience, rising, joined in 
the chorus. The entertainment was pro- 
nounced a great success. Ww. 


THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The first suffrage sociable of the season 
was held by the Massachusetts W. 8. A. 
in Tremont Temple Chapel, Wednesday 
evening. Mrs. E. N. L. Walton presided. 
After supper, Mr. Blackwell described his 
visit to the constitutional conventions of 
the new States. Miss Cora E. Smith, of Da- 
kota, then spoke in warm terms of the good 
impression made by Mr. Blackwell’s work 
in Dakota. She said that during her own 
work in the Dakota Legislature after Mr. 
Blackwell’s departure, even opponents of 
the measure said to her of Mr. Blackwell, 
whom at that time she had never seen, 
‘*He made us a magnificent speech.” Miss 
Mary F. Eastman explained the new form 
of petition adopted by the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. this year. Mrs. Walton read an 
amusing woman suffrage play written by 
Judge Hemiup, of Minneapolis. Mrs. 
Olivia Neblet, corresponding secretary of 
the So. Carolina W. C. T. U., gave a 
touching account of the experiences of 
the women in her own State since the war. 
Miss Lucia T. Ames gave a very interest- 
ing description of the impressions she re- 
ceived last summer of the woman ques- 
tion in Europe, her meeting with Mlle. 
Popelin, etc. Mrs. Lucy Stone made a 
brief address, and read letters from Mrs. 
Livermore and William Lloyd Garrison. 
Miss Rosa Allen gave a spirited and effec- 
tive recitation of ‘“Tam o’ Shanter,” and 
the meeting closed with a short speech by 
Mrs. F. E. W. Harper, national super- 
intendent of W. C. T. U. work among 
the colored people of the North, which 
was received with laughter and applause. 
Miss Stephens, of Cambridge, played a 
piano accompaniment and led the sing- 
ing of a suffrage song, to the tune of 
‘Marching through Georgia.” Among 
those present from a distance were Mrs. 
Christensen, of Beaufort, 8S. C.; Miss 
Yates, of Maine; Mrs. Anna Sargent 
Hunt, of Augusta, Me.; Mrs. Prof. Bates, 
of Meadville, Penn., editor of the Home 
Mission Echo, and Miss Jennie A. Saun- 
ders, of California. 

++ 


BRAVE AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Dr. Buckley, in his address at the recent 
dedication of the John Crouse Memorial 
College for Women, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
seemed to wish to efface from the minds of 
women the remembrance of his unworthy 
remarks at the Methodist General Confer- 
ence. He devoted his address to an elo- 
quent description of the influence that 
could be exerted by an educated woman as 
wife, mother, and sister, in society, in the 
church and Sunday school, and even in the 
promotion of reforms by pen and voice, 











“so long as she does not shock where she 
would persuade, by forgetting her sex.” 
Dr. Buckley sets himself to demonstrate 
that “he who gives or bequeaths money 
for the higher education of women con- 
fers as great a benefit upon his age and 


| country as if he did the same for the higher 


education of men.” This would have been 
a bold proposition thirty years ago; but 
now it takes no courage to defend it, for, 
with the exception of a few belated con- 
servatives here and there, no one denies it. 
The battle for the higher education in this 
part of the world has been fought and 
won, and the contest has now moved on to 
other questions. On the live issues of the 


present day, so far as they relate to wom- | 


en, Dr. Buckley has shown himself lament- 
ably conservative. He should remember 
that : 


‘*Then to side with Truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause brings fame and profit, and ’tis 
prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the cow- 
ard stands aside, 

eer hy his abject spirit till bis Lord is cru- 
ci 


And the multitude make virtue of the faith they 
denied.” 
A. 8. B. 





——*teo+ 


WOMAN ORDAINED CIRCUIT PREACHER. 





At the thirty-second session of the Lower | 
Wabash Annual Conference of the United | 


Brethren in Christ, Bishop Kephart pre- 
siding, at Clay City, Indiana, recently, the 
class of Elders, of which Miss Alva But- 
ton, of Greenup, Ill., was a member, was 
ordained and received into the conference. 
Miss Button is the fourth lady admitted to 
an annual conference by action of the Gen- 
eral Conference last May. Miss Ella Nis- 
wanger, of Dayton, O., a graduate of the 
theological seminary there, was the first. 
She was also ordained Elder by Bishop 
Kephart at the Central Illinois Conference. 
The second was a Mrs. Elliott, at the same 
time and place. At the Indiana Conference 
Mrs. Bell was admitted, her husband be- 
ing a member. Though an innovation, 
the admission of women into conferenec 
and their ordination are becoming popular. 

Miss Button is described asa young lady 
of more than average attainments, and of 
attractive appearance. She learned to set 
type in the office of an Illinois newspaper 
when seventeen years old, and afterward 
became a successful school teacher. When 
her call to the ministry came, she was 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but joined the United Brethren, 
whose doctrines are very similar. 

It is said, and it is probably a fact, that 
Miss Button is the first woman ever ap- 
pointed a ‘‘circuit rider.” The Westfield, 
Ind., Circuit, to which she was assigned, 
is a locality not wholly unused to women 
speaking by authority, since women min- 
isters have frequently preached in the 
Friends’ churches there. 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


+ 
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OFFICERS OF THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





The Woman’s Congress, at its annual 
meeting in Denver, elected the following 
officers : President, Julia Ward Howe; sec- 
retary, Isabel Howland; treasurer, Henri- 
etta Wolcott; auditors, Sophia Hoffman 
and Charlotte Pierce. We regret not to 
have a report of the proceedings, but the 
promised report has not been received. 

——--- ---@@e- ———— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


DORCHESTER.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Dorchester Woman Suffrage 
League meetsin the morning of the first 
Thursday of each month except July and 
August. Here are planned means of in- 
structing members and the public as to 
suffrage duties, the spreading of informa- 
tion, and ways and means of carrying 
on such work. At the last meeting it was 
voted to have a sale in Winthrop Hall, on 
reer way: | afternoon and evening, Dec. 5, 
lasting till nine o’clock. The plan is some- 
what novel and may commend itself to 
others. There will be a Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day Table, and these respectively will be 
supplied with articles appropriate to these 
days. There will bealso a Christmas tree, 
where will be sold candy and smaller arti- 
cles. The ladies in charge hope to realizea 
sum sufficient to assist the State Association 
and to carry on local work. This League 
will hold its first public meeting on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 22, at Blake Hull, Field’s 
Corner, Dorchester, and hopes to have a 
large audience. Particulars in another 
column. 

CAMBRIDGE. — The Cambridge W. 8. 
League held its regular meeting on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 16, at the house of Mrs. 
C. M. Brown. Col. T. W. Higginson pre- 
sided. The large parlors were well filled. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone was the speaker of the 
evening. In introducing her, Col. Hig- 

n paid a high tribute to the service 
rs. Stone has rendered to the movement 
for the equal rights of women. The ad- 
dress of . Stone was a statement of the 
condition of women half a century ago, in 
regard to their education, occupations, and 
legal position, and of the improvement 
made since that time. The paper was lis- 
tened to with interest. Col. Higginson 
followed Mrs. Stone with some explana- 
tory remarks. Mrs. M. P.C. Billings report- 
ed on the situation of the school vote in 
Cam! and Mr. C. M. Brown closed 
with a few added words. 


Hi 











HELP NEEDED FOR DAKOTA. 
btreroney So. Dak., \ 
Editors Woman's Journal : ve ee. 

A letter published in a Boston daily 
paper has already been the means of doing 
great good here. A lady in Providence, 
R. I., has sent money to pay off the mort- 
gage on my neighbor’s horses. I went 
with him to town yesterday and saw the 
business attended to. He is a Norwegian, 
and can speak very little English. So it 
is not hard tocheat him. He is to give 
a note and a mortgage on the horses for 
security. Good news travels fast, and 
others have come to me begging me to 
write for help. They do not want gifts, 
They are willing to pay reasonable inter- 
est and give ample security. If it were 
not for our modern Shylocks, so many 
poor people would not now be homeless, 
Money-lenders get money from the East 
at a low interest, and lend it at twelve per 
cent. in large sums. Three per cent. « 
month is charged upon small sums. 
Mortgages are so worded that they can be 
foreclosed at any time, and there is a 
clause which enables the money-lenders 
to collect twenty-five dollars attorney's 
fee in case of foreclosure. Many a good 
farm has been lost because its owner could 
not pay the interest on borrowed money. 
If persons in the East will lend these de- 
spairing men some money at legal inter- 
est instead of the high rate paid here, it 
will keep many a family from being home- 
less. The real estate agents and money- 
lenders object to having the story of 
drought and poverty told. They fear it 
will check immigration. But so many 
are forced to leave their homes here now, 
and there is so much suffering, that the 
truth should be known. If Eastern peo- 
ple can send any clothing that can be made 
over for children, please do so. There is 
a Relief Committee at Woonsocket for 
Sanborn County. This (Jerauld) County 
needs help badly. Many people are ata 
great distance from any town, and after 
the roads grow bad they cannot get help, 
and can only endure their hard lot. If 
you send anything for us, send barrels or 
boxes to Mrs. Ed Maxon and Mrs. A. Kal- 
der, Woonsocket, Dak., “for Jerauld 
County.’ These ladies will see that any- 
thing sent is distributed where most needed. 
If any money cun be obtained to help these 
homesteaders, it must not be sent to bank- 
ers or money-lenders, but to one who will 
not have the borrowers pay more than the 
rate specified by the person who sends 
the money. Frank Kelly, editor of the 
Woonsocket News, will see to lending any 
money sent. 

I expect to leave Dakota in a short 
time, and am rejoiced at the prospect of 
going, but I want to help those who can- 
not get away. I am going to Blakely, 
Mont., where I have the prospect of a 
good situation. I hope this hastily writ- 
ten letter will cause some of your readers 
to hunt up old clothing for the shivering 
women and children in Dakota. Old 
woollen underclothing can be cut down 
into stockings for the babies. 


ANNA SMYER. 
comnintiamasnulieltiittiniiacmpndia 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Oct. 14, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The senatorial nominations in this State 
are occasioning a good deal of excitement. 
In the twenty-third district over five hun- 
dred ballots were taken last week without 
result, and the convention adjourned for & 
week. The principal candidates are Mr. 
Titus Sheard, of Herkimer, and Mr. H. 
Arnold, of Otsego. As Mr. Sheard has 
always voted for our measures and Mr. 
Arnold has been a steadfast opponent, our 
hopes are, of course, with Mr. Sheard, who 
is reported as having the best chance of 
success. 

Mr. Charles D. Saxton, of Mayne, re- 
ceived the nomination in the twenty- 
eighth district, defeating Mr. Fremont 
Cole, of Schuyler. This was a distinct 
victory for our cause, as Mr. Saxton has 
been our warm champion, and Mr. Cole 
our antagonist, for some years. Thesé 
points are of value, not as promising the 
immediate success of woman suffrage i0 
New York State, but as proving that its 
advocacy is a help and not a hindrance te 
those public men who befriend it. 

The winter's activities are beginning 
again, and the meetings of the societies 
and clubs in which women are interested- 
To-day the Society for Political Study 
holds its first meeting for the season at the 
residence of Mrs. Alma Calder-Johnston, 
305 East 17th Street. .The subject is 
‘Labor in Ancient and Modern Times.” 

On Thursday Sorosis will give a luncheo? 
to Mrs. Palmer, through whose influence 
the Madison Square Theatre, of which her 
husband, Mr. A. M. Palmer, is managet 
and controller, was given for the meeting® 
of the women’s clubs last spring. 

The Woman’s Cycle, of which Mrs. Croly 
is editor, is making its way. Mrs. Haley, 
who is associated with her, is herself not 
only a beautiful and accomplished wom 
an, but has shown great business capacity, 
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having accumulated a fortune by her own 
exertions. Mrs. Margaret Ravenhill rep- 
resented the paper at the last meeting of 
our League. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell has started 
on an extended trip, speaking at several 
points in the State and then going to the 
middle West. Mrs. Howell is not only an 

eloquent speaker, but a most efficient or- 
ganizer. It is to be hoped that friends in 
the States she visits will avail themselves 
of her help. 

It is necessary to repeat that the ‘‘Wom- 


an Suffrage Party,” of which Mr. Hamil- | 
ton Willcox is so active a member, is in no lt 


way connected with the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association. That body 
of friends, who have so long labored to- 
gether in this State, were not represented 
at the recent meeting at Saratoga, and are 
not at all responsible for the resolutions 
on prohibition and other subjects which 
were adopted there. 
Lu.Lig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


eee. -—— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. VIENNA H. SNYDER, of Humboldt, 
Ia., mother of Mrs. Martha E. Root, of 
Bay City, Mich., passed to spirit life 
Aug. 17, 1889, aged sixty-eight years. 
Her friends celebrated her golden wedding 
nearly two yearsago. She was one in whom 
the heart of her husband safely trusted, 
and her children rise up and call her 
blessed. She was one who lived the broad 
truths she taught of justice, equality, tem- 
perance, and purity of thought, word and 
deed. Motherliness and embodied loving- 
kindness to all were the recognized char- 
acteristics of her life. 

In the morning, at noontide and in the 
evening our hearts cry ‘‘Precious mother !” 
We feel that the prophecy of her last 
beautiful days is fulfilled. She said re- 
peatedly: ‘*The infinite spirit of good has 
always been about me, and will not for- 
sake me now. There is nothing to fear, 
but all things to hope. The best that I 
am worthy of will surely come to me.”’ 

Such a woman could not but be a devoted 
friend and champion of her sex. This she 
has always been, in every way, to the ex- 
tent of her ability. Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. 





A month later, we were called to lay 
away the lovely ‘“‘outgrown shell” of my 
mother’s niece, Miss Mary V. 'FAFT, 
daughter of Rev. 8S. H. and Mary A. Taft. 
Her death occurred in Humboldt, I[a., 
Sept. 20, 1889. It carried sadness to the 
hearts of all who knew her. Her parents 
were, in their earlier years, friends, com- 
panions and sympathizers with Gerrit 
Smith, Susan B. Anthony, William Good- 
ell, Abram Pryne, Antoinette Brown, Ly- 
sander Spooner, Frederick Douglass, and 
their co-workers. Mr. and Mrs. Taft were 
among the ardent helpers to establish a 
eollege in central New York, where neith- 
er sex nor color should be a barrier to the 
full and equal enjoyment of every right 
and privilege to complete human develop- 
ment. Later they led a successful colony 
to lowa, then the “far West.” Here Mary 
was born, and grew to be a worthy repre- 
sentative of progress. She was but 
twenty-two years of age, yet took a deep 
interest in all humanitarian and reforma- 
tory questions. She was preparing for 
the liberal ministry by the advice and 
direction of such rare women as Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, Rev. Ellenor Gordon and Rev. 
Marion Murdock. She possessed unusual 
capabilities for this work. 

By her death the cause of equal suffrage 
and a just civil government loses an en- 
thusiastic supporter. A beautiful and im- 
pressive memorial service was held in 
Unity Church, Sunday, Oct. 6, at which a 
fine photograph of Hoffman's ‘Christ in 
the Temple” was presented to the Unity 
Society by the choir and Sunday school, in 
memory of Mary, their beloved organist 
and teacher. 

We mourn, but not without rejoicing, 
for such as these. MARTHA E. Roor. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Kate Field talks of. of starting a weekly 
newspaper in Washington. : 

The Wisconsin Citizen began its third 
year with the October number. 

Dr. A. G. Haygood says: ‘In our unde- 
veloped girls the South is richer than in 
undeveloped ore.” 

The statue of Louisa Alcott is to be 
modelled by Frank E. Elwell, an intimate 
friend of the popular author. 

Mrs. Sophia Curtis Hoffman should 
have been included in the New York 
Women Suffrage Party’s State Committee, 
published in our last. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster recently con- 
tributed an excellent paper on ‘Girls and 
Business” to Harper's Young People. 

Of the twenty-one young women now 
at the Brussels University, 10 study phar- 
macy, 7 physical sciences, 3 general medi- 

philosophy. 


cine, and one 





| 


fulfil the law of Christ. 








The Baltimore Training School for 
Nurses, an institution of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, was formally opened, Oct. 9, 
with eighteen students. 

The classes at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, in this city, open 
Nov. 1. Names are now taken for the 
same at the new rooms, 98Boylston Street. 

The fund raised by the New Hampshire 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union for 
establishing a State home for fallen wom- 
en is $6,000, and in addition there is a leg- 
islative appropriation of $5,000. 

The new building for the Illinois Indus- 
rial School for Girls was opened last 
Wednesday. This new home for the friend- 
less little girls of the State has been fin- 
ished at a cost of $15,000. 

Ex-State Senator Lorenzo Dow Whiting 
| died at his home in Tiskilwa, IIl., last 
week. He had been a prominent figure in 
Illinois politics for nearly forty years. 
He was the father of Lilian Whiting. 

‘*Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
For every man 
shall bear his own burden,” was the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Livermore’s discourse at the 
Y. M. C. U., in this city, last Sunday even- 
ing. 

The Woman's Illustrated World is a 
handsome sixteen-page journal, published 
weekly in New York. Amelia Scott is 
manager and Ruth Avery publisher. The 

World is in its second volume, and con- 
tains stories, sketches, fashion and house- 
hold departments, and much other inter- 
esting matter. 

A Supreme Temple of the Orders of 
Pythian Sisters was formed at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Oct. 10, and constitution and 
by-laws adopted. This organization is 
what is known as the Ladies’ Rank of the 
Knights of Pythias, authorized at the last 
session of the Supreme Lodge Knights of 
Pythias of the World. 

The Social Science Club of Kansas will 
meet in Wichita the first week in Novem. 
ber. This is said to be the largest and 
most popular literary and social club west 
of the Mississippi. Mrs. Jennie M. Kel- 
logg, the assistant attorney-general, is 
president, Mrs. R. V. Atwood, of Man- 
hattan, secretary, and Mrs. Jas. Turner, of 
Paola, treasurer. 

The Utah Commissioners, ‘’ their an- 
nual report just presented to the Interior 
Department, recommend that it be made 
‘a penal offense for any woman to enter 
into the marriage relation with any man, 
knowing him to have a wife living and 
undivorced.” It is hoped that by apply- 
ing the force of the law to the women as 
well as to the men, the evil may be de- 
creased. 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkins is going to Wiscon- 
sin to fill ten appoiptments for the State 
Suffrage Society. She will give an address 
at the Convention in Milwaukee, thence 
go to Columbus to give a suffrage lecture 
Saturday evening, and preach on Sunday 
morning, and give a tempérance address 
the same evening. In the ten towns she 
visits her subject will be ‘‘No Serfdom in 
Sex.” 

The Women’s Educational Society of 
Ceylon, composed of Buddhist ladies, is 
making an effort to educate native girls 
and to elevate the social condition of 
women. It has appealed to the friends of 
women’s education in other countries for 
aid in securing a fund to establish schools 
and circulate books. E. Wijaysinha is the 
secretary, No. 60 and 61 Maliban Street, 
Colombo, Pettah, Ceylon. 

Mrs. Horace E. Smith, of Albany, N. Y., 
known to our readers as Jennie Oliver 
Smith, has just issued a volume of "poems, 
ealled ‘‘Day Lilies,” which has received 
favorable comment from literary connois- 
seurs. Mrs. Smith is of Scottish origin, 
and her book bears internal evidence of 
her residence abroad, but is American in 
sentiment. It is a dainty volume bound 
in white and gold, andits pages are pure and 
wholesome in sentiment, and exquisite in 
finish. 

The Chicago Women’s Alliance is pre- 
paring for a winter full of work. This is 
a delegate body, representing thirty socie- 
ties of women. It includes church wom- 
en and libefalx W. C. T. U. women, labor 
reformers, Chautauquans, nationalists, 
masonic sisterhoods, suffragists, medical 
women, newspaper and literary women, 
colored women, Americans, Scandinavians 
and others. Yet it has been said that 
women cannot work together harmonious- 
ly.—Springfield Republican. 

At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Medical Woman's Sanitary Association, 
the first Saturday in October, the officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: Dr. 
Fannie Dickinson, president; Dr. Comsta 
T. Canfield, first vice-president; Dr. Rosa 
Bryan, second vice-president; Dr. Mary 
L. Vincent, third vice-president ; Dr. Belle 
L. Reynolds, recording secretary; Dr. 
Sara L. Valentine, treasurer. This society 
is advancing the science of public hygiene, 
and it numbers among its members some 
of the leading lady physicians of [llinois. 








The Woman’s Exchange, at Meridian, 
Miss., is a success. There is to be an ef- 
fort made to combine the White Ribboner 
office, reading-rooms, a few lodging- 
rooms, and the Woman’s Exchange in one 
building—a State W. C. T. U. headquar- 
ters at Meridian. 

An excellent exhibit was made by the 
Massachusetts Silk Culture Association at 
the Bay State Fair, last week. The dis- 
play was in charge of Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride, who has long been an enthusi- 
ast over silk culture as an industry by 
which women in the country can add to 
their income. Many of the obstacles to 





the success of silk culture have been re- 
moved. There is now a sure market for the | 
silk, and an organization which supplies 
all needful information. 


A meeting was recently held in Bombay, 
in connection with the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. The audience was | 
composed almost entirely of native women. 
Pundita Ramabai is president for India, 
and Mrs. Trimbuck Canaran is president 
for Bombay. The meeting was excellent- 
ly organized. Mrs. Canaran insisted on 
the necessity of all Christian people join- 
ing in the crusade against drink. Dr. 
Emma Brainerd Ryder followed, and a 
vigorous and telling speech was made by 
Pundita Ramabai.- 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the 
corporation of the Perkins Institute and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind was 
held in this city last week. The problem 
of education for both blind and deaf 
was first solved by the late Dr. Howe in 
the case of Miss Laura Bridgman, recently | 
deceased, and it has been presented anew 
in little Helen Kellar and Edith Thomas. | 
The former has been taught at her home | 
in Alabama by one of the graduates of the 
Perkins Institute, and she is soon to be- 
come aresident pupil. 


The late L. B. Eaton, of Angola, {nd., 
projected a very sensible philanthropy, 
somewhat out of the ordinary line. His 
will, which has just been sustained by the 
court, provides for the division of the 
Eaton farm, consisting of 400 acres, into 
ten-acre lots, and the construction thereon 
of forty homes for friendless widows and 
unmarried women, above the age of thirty- 
five years, all to be of good repute. The 
Board of County Commissioners are des- 
ignated as trustees of the Eaton Home. 
The value of the estate thus bestowed is 
about $30,000. 


The Business Woman’s Journal for Sep. 
tember and October is at hand. It opens 
with an interesting sketch of Mrs. Mary 
E. H. G. Dow of the Dover, N. H., horse- 
railroad, and has an attractive table of 
contents, including an article on “‘Qualifi- 
cations Necessary for Success as a Stenog- 
rapher and Type-writer,” and a new de- 
partment on ‘Sensible Dresses for Women 
and Children.”’ The price of the maga- | 
zine has been reduced to fifty-five cents a | 
year. It should have a wide circulation. | 
It is published by Mary F. Seymour at | 
38 Park Row, New York City. 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw has lectured in Penn- 
sylvania this week as follows: Oct. 13, at 
Longwood ; 14, West Chester ; 15, Pheenix; 
16, Downington; 17, Kennett Square; 
18, Lansdowne; 19, Doylstown. Her en- 
gagements for the rest of the month are 
as follows: 20, Newtown; 21, Bristol ; 22, 
Christiania ; 23, Yardley; 24 and 25, Phila- 
delphia; 26, 27 and 28, Baltimore, Md.; 
29, Altoona, Pa.; 31, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Miss Shaw expects to give November and 
December to work in Ohio, and January 
to New York. Applications for her lec- 
tures should be made to Miss Lucy E. 
Anthony, 114 No. 11th Street, Philadelphia | 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has been known as 
a writer for some time, both in America | 
and England. Her ‘‘Jan Vedder’s Wife,” 
“The Border Shepherdess,” ‘*A Daughter | 
of Fife,” and some of her other novels | 
have been both a popular and a critical suc- 
cess. She has just written a novel which | 
is said to be the most important liter- | 
ary work of her life. As its name, ‘*Friend 
Olivia,” implies, it is a Quaker romance. 
It is, moreover, a graphic picture of the | 


days of Cromwell—a time of the wildest | 








‘adventure by sea and land, as well as of | 


the deepest stirrings of the spirit. It will | 
begin in the November number of the Cen- | 
tury. Poe 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, in the Novem- | 
ber Chautauquan, in a biographical sketch | 
of the late Maria Mitchell, speaks of Miss | 
Mitchell’s kindness of heart: ‘While | 
abrupt and masterful in her address, and 
full of disdain for the pretentious and in- | 
dolent, the earnest and persevering stu- | 
dent had her most patient and gentle care | 
and help. Once, to relieve a post-graduate | 
who was her assistant, and in whose hands, 
upon undertaking a journey, she left the | 
care of the instruments, with so many | 
injunctions and apprehensions that the | 
young girl's heart sank under the respon- | 
sibility, she returned, and opening the | | 
door again, said: ‘Remember! If the 
chronometer stops, and the sidereal clock 
stops, the universe won’t stop!’” 


| 
| 
| 


| while not making such marriages void, 
| provided for their being set aside by 


| order that such a dispute should not arise 


| do not fail to send the amount due. 


The ‘‘Fragment Society,” of Boston, held 
its seventy-seventh annual meeting a few 
days ago. The object of this pioneer asso- 
ciation of women is to assist in clothing 
the destitute, especially children. Seven- 
teen hundred garments were distributed 
last year. Mrs. Charles O. Whittemore is 
president, and its members include some 
of the wealthiest and most prominent 
women of Boston. 

At St. John’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South Boston, last Sunday, Miss 
Jane Bancroft spoke on “The Deaconess 
Movement in the Modern Church.” She 
has made a special study of this subject, 





having travelled extensively through Eu- 
rope for the purpose, and is very enthu- 
siastic over it. For more than twenty 
years the Episcopal Church in this country | 
has supported an order of deaconesses, 
who have done much good. The Methodist 
Church has been the first to recognize the 
system as an inherent part of its organiza- 
tion. The Presbyterians are also begin- 
ning to awake to the importance of the 
matter. There isa great call for women 
to be deaconesses, not necessarily to take 
a vow of continual obligation, but to serve 
as long as circumstances will permit. 

A very old lady has just died.in London 
—the Dowager Duchess of Beaufort— | 
who, years ago, was the unwitting cause 
of a piece of far-reaching legislation. | 





She was the second wife of the old Duke, 


| whose childless first wife had been her | 


sister. When her husband died, the ques- | 
tion was raised whether her son could | 
succeed to the title, inasmuch as the an- 
cient ecclesiastical law then prevailing, 


spiritual courts upon appeal. After some 
trouble, the other heirs acceded to the 
succession of the present Duke, but, in 


again, an act was immediately passed 
making marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister illegal. 

The Washington W. C. T. U. has been 
instrumental in having a saloon and res- 
taurant in the War Department removed. 
This is the third saloon that these ladies 
have banished from the public domain. 
The first was from the Soldiers’ National 
Encampment on the White lot under the 
Cleveland régime, and the other was from 
Camp Ordway, when the Washington 
boys were encamped there last summer. 
Mrs. La Fetra, the president of the Union, | 
is a practical business woman, and has for 
years successfully carried on a temperance | 
hotel in Washington. Her efficient man- | 
agement of this house is a practical dem- | 
onstration that liquors are not necessary | 
to make a hotel successful. This fall Mrs. | 
La Fetra and her husband will open a new | 
temperance hotel near the White House. 

The ‘*Florence Night Mission.” a tem- 
porary home for fallen women in New 
York City, was founded in 1883 by Mr. 
Charles N. Crittenton, as a memorial to | 
his little daughter. It is located in one of | 
the worst sections of the city, and an all- 
night missionary patrols the neighboring 
streets to direct to its shelter friendless | 
women or others willing to be helped. | 
Many weak young girls who have strayed | 
from home come under its influence, and | 
are returned to their friends. Some are | 
put to learning a trade, some transferred | 
to other institutions, and some go into em- 
ployment secured for them. Of the 241 
girls admitted to the Florence Mission 
last year, only nineteen went back to their 
old life. The expenses of the house 
amount to more than $1,000 per month, 
and, excepting a few donations, are met | 
by Mr. Crittenton. 











THE LAST QUARTER OF THE YEAR. 


With this month we we begin on the last 
quarter of the year. Every subscriber to 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL who is in arrears, 
or who is not sure that the year’s bill is 
paid, should attend to it at once. Took at 
the date on the little yellow slip upon the 
wrapper, or refer to your last receipt, and 
Then 
you will begin the next year all right, and 
we shall have the means of paying our 
bills. L. 8. 








LaDIEs whe wear black geet kid gives | 
should go to Miss Fisk, 53 West Street. 





SONG HARMON 


the Holmes Underwear. We ha 
of their value for a long time, and have adver- 
tised them always. Ladies will find advertise- 
= = —— ae An examination of 

repay one. 
market, healthy, RS and well-fitting. 








- Attractive Premium. 


To any one sending us two new subscribers to 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, at $1.50 each, we will send 


The Life, Letters and Journals of 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Written by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 





BLACK GLACE GLOVES. 


You will find a splendid assortment of Black 
Glacé Kid Gloves at 


MISS FISK’S, 


No. 53 West Street. 


REPAIRS. 





Old Furniture Made New 


>ARLOR SUITS, LOUNGES and 
CHAIRS re-upholstered, modernized in 
style and made equal to the best new 


| work. 


SPECIAL PRICES IN OCTOBER. 


You can save 25 per cent. on the work 
by leaving orders this month. 


FURNITURE COVERING 


at the lowest prices quoted in Boston. 
Samples by mail. 


Coldthwait Bros., 
Practical Upholsterers, 
569 WASHINGTON STREET, 


South of Adams House. 


A NEW BOOK. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT: 


Her Life, Letters and Journals. 


Edited by Epnau D. Cueney, with portrait and 
view of the Alcott Home in Concord. One 
volume. 16mo. Uniform with ‘Little Wo- 
men.” Price, $1.50. 

Nobedy can read of the struggles of the Alcott 


family, and of the tender yet resolute heroism 
with which Miss Alcott met and relieved them, 





| without being touched to tears by the pathos and 


reality of the picture. Louisa Alcott was not a 


| member of any church, but her belief in God, 


her loyalty to conscience, her fidelity to duty, 
her rescue of the Alcott family from its peculiar 
perils, place her among the women saints of the 
century, and it will be hard to find any one of 


| her sex who has more ay responded to the 


duties of the position in whic 
her.—Boston Herald. 


The pages from her journals are full of the 
shrewd observations, the kindly good sense, the 
overflowing humor, that, recognized at last, won 


God had placed 


; her her fame, and the reading world will rejoice 


in their possession. Tbe book is sure of perma- 
nent success, and of the widest and most affec- 
tionate of welecomes.— Commonwealth. 





Sold everywhere. Mailed post-paid by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROS., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Antu Leaves-—-Of Music. 





“BMERSON'S NEW RESPONSES ‘%s-.° 


Quartet and Chorus Choirs ; 74 short pieces of sacred 
music of the best character, such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE GRUSADE ‘iczés),'sy 


Emerson and Moore. Earnest, refined, 
Seen oetry and oe which will be most wel. 
come to the best classes of temperance workers. 


(60 cts., $6 doz.), by L. O. 
Emerson. Just exactly the 
book that will suit you for this winter’s Singing 
Classes. Also an appropriate and good book for 
High Schools. 


Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 
SONG MANUAL. (Book 1, 30c., $3 doz.; or Book 
2, 40c., $4. 20 doz.; or Book 3, 
$4.80 doz.) Admirably adapted to ‘the different 
= 8 of school life, with plain instructions and best 
of music. 














Select for prectiog in your Singing Soclety one of our 
noble and beautiful CANTATAS (send for Hist), or 
the easy Oratorio. EMMANUEL ($1), by Trowb id fe: 
or for Fairs and aT nee peculiarly, nice. pre pre ey 
and easy DAIRY M 
gz). by Lewis; or _ ih children, erik 

NGE VISITORS, or A ME G OF 
THE NATIONS (#c., $3 doz); or TH EK KING- 
DOM OF MOTHER GOOSE ‘(25c., $2.28 doz.), by 
Mrs. Boardman, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER OITEON COMPANY, Boston. 








Songelirec 


(Formerly exclusively wholesale.) 


HIGH CLASS NOVELTIES A SPECIALTY. 


Direct Empectations and their Own Celebrated Make. 





SPRINGER BROTHERS’ POPULAR CLOAK ESTABLISHMENTS: 


RETAIL BUILDING, 
500 Washington St., cor. Bedford St. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Essex St., from Chauncy to Harrison Ave. 


BOSTON. 


hey are the best in the 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
EVEN DEFEAT DEFEATED. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 





“Oh, will the right not triumph at the last?” 

We cry, as sick at heart we view earth’s plain, 
Where love and hate have grappled once again, 
Renewed the ceaseless warfare of the past, 

The unending struggle, still so fierce, so vast. 

And still for answer comes the impassioned strain: 
“When first the Universe sprang from God's brain, 
And forth into the formless void was cast, 

He said that it was good; and so to-day, 

In firmest faith we answer give once more : 

The right must triumph, death and hell must die, 
Though proud they stretch to clutch the sky away 
Wherein the bow of promise, as of yore, 

Proclaims the surety given by God Most High.” 


— oe 
LOVE. 


O Love builds on the azure sea, 
And Love builds on the golden sand, 
And Love builds on the rose-winged cloud, 
And sometimes Love builds on the land. 


O if Love builds on sparkling sea, 

And if Love builds on golden strand, 
And if Love builds on rosy cloud— 

To Love, these are the solid land. 


O Love will build his lily walls, 
And Love his pearly roof will rear, 
On cloud or land, or mist or sea— 
Love’s solid land is everywhere! 








: +o —__—_ 
MERCY AT THE POLLS. 


BY CHARLES 8H. FITCH. 








‘Women always were permitted to pray. . . The 
women delegates at the World's Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention were kindly placed behind a screen.”— 
Speech of A. G. Riddle. 

If we would have all men kind and true, 
And doing to others as they should do, 

It is not enough to pray in the night, 

We must strike by day for a charter right. 
l'o save poor human bodies and souls 

We must carry our mercy to the polls. 


Women, well, ‘‘Women can always pray,” 
And go about in a quiet way; 

But we, who need brave votes at the polls, 
To save the human bodies and souls, 

Must clear the path for a woman’s grace, 
In her mercy’s way to the polling place. 


We bind her feet and she cannot come ; 

We close her lips and our own are dumb. 
Then spare us the folly that may be done 

In setting up screens to the rising sun; 

For wisdom and mercy in minds and souls 
Must carry that mercy to the polls. 

—Dawn. 
_ *e- 


IN THE FOG. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








Veils of pallid mist and grey 

Wrap the world of yesterday ; 
Fir-fringed islands, rocky cape, 
Yellow sands, and mountain shape, 
Sun and sky, and waters blue, 

All are blotted from the view. 

Out to sea we blindly stare; 

Did we dream that such things were? 


No; untouched, and safe and sure, 
All these lovely things endure ; 
Underneath that hovering mist, 

All the blue and amethyst, 

All the rocky cliffs and sea, 

All the surf-lines rippling free, 
Mountain forms and islands green,— 
All are there, although unseen. 


if we bravely bide and wait 
Through this brief eclipse of Fate, 
Smile through the unsmiling noon, 
Keeping heart and hope in tune,— 
Shadow shall give place to sun, 
And, out-stealing, one by one, 

All the fair things mourned in vain 
Shall be made our own again. 


Dear heart, faint heart, who in shade 
Sittest, pale, perplexed, afraid, 
At the brief evanishment 
Of thy yesterday’s content,— 
Courage take; for hope*endures, 
Though a little mist obscures; 
And behind the fog-wreaths dun 
Brightens the eternal sun! 
—Sunday School Times. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE MINISTER’S WIFE. 


BY MRS. H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 


During the summer when the border 
warfare was going on, and the free-State 


| friend, Mr. Goodman, while he went over 
| to the church, which was quite near, and 





| was struck by something singularly famil- 
| iar in the looks and manner of the clergy- 
| man. 


| in vain. 


| understand it. 
| only courteous, but zealous in regard to 
/my meeting, and undertook to make all 
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ence. My friend said he could in a moment | 
introduce me to a Baptist minister who 
was a most earnest Free-State man, and 
would probably be glad to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for such a meeting. 

I stepped into the office occupied by my | 


soon returned, bringing the minister, 
whom he introduced, but the name was so 
indistinctly spoken that I did not clearly 
The good man was not 


necessary arrangements, offering me the 
use of his church, and agreeing to adver- 
tise as largely as might be useful. To ac- 
commodate several other appointments, 
my meeting was to be held two weeks 
from that evening. 

As I bade my kind friends good-by, 1 





As I rode on, I tried to recall any 
occasion when I might have met him, but 


On the evening appointed, I arrived at | 
the station only twenty minutes before the 
time appointed for the meeting. The good 
minister met meas I alighted, and insisted 
on my going to his house and taking a cup 


| of tea, which he assured me his wife would 


| have in readiness; and so we hurried to 


| his cosey home, a few minutes’ walk from | 


| door, giving me a most gracious welcome. | 


the station. His good wife met us at the 
| 


| 


She was a tall, stately woman, with man- | 


| ners that might befit an empress. 


She had | 


| her table waiting, and in five minutes I had 
| partaken of a most refreshing cup of tea, | 
| witha slice of bread and butter that seemed 


| church. 


perfect, and we were on our way to the | 
But the lady puzzled me even 


}more than her husband. Surely, they | 


| were like ghosts from the past. Who were 
| they, and where had I seen them? 


| I accompanied my host and hostess to 
| their hospitable home. 





| can you be? 
| lington and his good wife and excellent 
| family?” 





people of Kansas were suffering great | 


hardships and persecutions at the hands of 
the pro-slavery settlers, it seemed only a 
matter of common charity that there 
should be food and clothing sent to the 
women and children, who were sometimes 
left to endure the greatest privations. In 


| think that his poor salary was more than 


| strong, vigorous sermons he preached 


some instances men were held captive, | 
| Mrs. Willis. 


and in a few sad cases they were killed 
outright, and their families were left desti- 
tute on the broad, desolate prairies. Under 
these circumstances, the women of Illinois 
were the first to form a ‘Kansas Aid So- 
ciety” and to organize for effective work- 
Two weeks later a National Aid Society 
was formed, and Mr. Arney was made gen_ 


eral agent to look after the transportation | 


of supplies and such other aid as the exi- 
gency of the settlers might demand. 

In going from one part of the State to 
another, to interest different communities, 
it chanced that our train was delayed for 
half an hour at a little station not many 
miles from Galesburge Getting down 
from the train to rest while we were com- 
pelled to wait, an old acquaintance ac- 
costed me, and inquired why I should not 
make an appointment to lecture at that 
place. I replied that I knew no one whom 
I could ask to secure a house and give such 
advertisement as would bring out an audi- 


But I 
must not lose myself in vain conjectures, 
but attend to the work before me. 

The meeting was quite a success as to 
numbers and enthusiasm, and at its close 


The cottage was 
new, and seemed furnished with many con- 
veniences not usually found in the resi- 
dences which small churches afford their 
clergymen. While these thoughts were 
passing through my brain, the mistress 
was setting out a substantial supper, to 
which she heartily invited us. I was about 
to decline, but the minister rose, saying, 
“Mrs. Willis will be greatly troubled 
should you go to bed so nearly supperless.” 
‘And this is Elder Willis!” I exclaimed, 
“the same who was ordained at B——, 
when I, a young girl, sang in the choir.” 
‘*] was certainly ordained in that place, 
more than twenty-five years ago. But who 
Did you know Deacon Wel- 





‘Certainly, for I was Ezra Benson’s 
granddaughter, and a near neighbor of the 
Wellingtons’.” 

‘**Indeed!”? and he rose and offered me 
his hand, and his wife came, and we shook 
hands all round. How pleasant it seemed 
to meet these people after many years, 
even though I had not known them inti- 
mately, but only in a general way, as 
my family attended the Congregational 
church, and our choir had been invited to 
assist the Baptist singers on occasion of 
the ordination. 

‘*Those were happy days that we spent 
in B——, among such a kindly people, and 
your old pastor, Mr. Mildmay, was as true 
a Christian gentleman as I ever knew. We 
never had an unkind word while I resided 
near him, and I do not think we ever 
preached a sectarian sermon against each 
other.” 

“He was a wise pastor, as well as the 
soul of honor,” I said, ‘‘and his wife was 
a most sweet and gracious lady. I often 





compensated to the people by the fine ex- 
ample they set, to say nothing of the | 


every Sunday for forty years.” 
‘*Then he never left there?” questioned | 


‘*No, it was his only charge, and he re- | 


| mained till the Angel of Death called him | 


| a sigh. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| seems to be the present custom.” 


| remarked Mr. Willis. 


away.” 

“That was comfortable,” she said with 
‘**The continual change of pastors 
does not seem good and wholesome, but it 


‘‘Many changes have inevitably come,” 
“The publication 
of sermons in the weekly papers is, no 
doubt, one of the reasons why we find it 
hard to interest a congregation long. We 
seem to bring things old, and they want 
the new; but the newspaper is ahead of 
us. I have often, with a great deal of la- 
bor, prepared something I thought real- 
ly original, and when I have opened my 
paper on Saturday night, there it would be 
in print; not word for word, but the same 
thought, so alike and so differentiated that 
any careful reader would think I was real- 
ly a plagiarist. I hope some good comes 








| obey. 





out of it all, but it makes hard lines for the 
minister.” 

The next morning, while I was waiting 
for my train, Mrs. Willis and I sat down 
for a comfortable chat. She had many 
questions to ask about the Wellington 
family, whom I had seen much more re- 
cently than she had, and she spoke of 
their busy, prosperous lives with much en- 
thusiasm. “I used to feel how much bet- 
ter and more comfortable their lives were 
than mine,” she said. ‘I am such an en- 
thusiast about the life of well-ordered 
families on the farm, with their abundance 
of home comforts, and their constant em- 
ployment, which need not be too severe, 
that I almost envied them their lot.” 

“How did it happen, then, that you 
married a minister?” I asked, tempted by 


| her frankness. 


“T did not marry a minister, but a good, 
honest farmer, industrious and thrifty, a 
man, as I thought, of excellent judgment, 
and he turned out a Baptist minister. 





Would you believe it, this is the first time 


| we have owned a house of our own since 


we sold our farm and stock, and my hus- 
band entered the seminary to prepare for 


the ministry; and now he begins to fear | 


that this will hinder his usefulness.” 


| 


| 





— 





began. One year here, two years there; 
in One poor parsonage and then another. 
Our furniture became worn, my wardrobe 
became almost shabby, our boys began to 
need better schooling than they found at 
home, and to look for some sort of em- 
ployment that would clothe them and fur- 
nish books and tuition. Al! this time, the 
church was called on to furnish aid to 
home and foreign missions. ‘The elder 
must give his pulpit to the Bible agent 
and the missionary, and see collections 
taken up and carried away, while our sal- 
ary was unpaid and we were on the verge 
of want, but for a little interest on a few 
hundred dollars saved from our farm. 

“I found some amusement in the shifts 
and turns that our good sisters made to 
get along, and do, or seem to do, their 
part for the church. I remember, with a 
grim sense of humor, the boxes of cloth- 
ing sent West for our home missionaries. 
One lady who had an abundance of means, 
and wished to be recorded as generous, 
put in a bonnet that she had worn for two 
years, and valued it at $2.50. An old silk 
hat of her husband's, and a coat worn till 
the sleeves were shiny, and pants that had 





taken the shape of the knees that had 


As she said this, Mr. Willis came into | 


the room for a book, and, not realizing 
any criticism in his wife’s remarks, just 
stopped to say, **You see how it is, my 
friend, in this transitory state. We have 
a home in a growing town, and, though all 


looks promising now, a few years will | 


bring a change, and then we may be com- 


pelled to move on and find some new field | 


of labor.” 

He left the room, and his wife, with a 
significant nod, resumed : 

‘*There! you see the life I haveled. We 
are never in a place two months before 
the Elder begins to wonder how long the 
people will be pleased with his services. 
He was a good farmer, and had confidence 


cess. But it must be confessed that he is 
only a third-rate preacher. He has good 
ideas, but no eloquence in expressing 
them, and people soon tire of what seems 
commonplace. I felt this from the first, 
and tried to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose; but he insisted that the Lord had 
called him to the ministry, and he must 
When I urged that we had two 
sons to educate and care for, he said if we 
trusted in the Lord we should be provided 
for, and in very emphatic terms, for him, 
for he is very mild and gentle ordinarily, 
said that it was his conscience, not mine, 
that was answerable, and that a true wife 


would understand her duty to be submis- | 


sion to the will of her husband. I for 
once spoke my mind in no very submis- 
sive toues. I said that he had no right to 
take the bread from our mouths; that he 
who provided not for his own had denied 


| the faith, and was worse than an infidel. 


He had pledged his faith at the altar to | 


protect and care for me, and now he 
would leave me homeless, and my chil- 
dren without a shelter. I was bitter, and 
of course said so much that I had to re- 
pent and humble myself, and be prayed 
over and forgiven. But it did something 
towards modifying his plans. He had in- 
tended to send the children and me to 
friends while he pursued his studies, but 
he finally arranged for living in the vicin- 
ity of the seminary, where I found occu- 
pation by taking a few poor young stu- 


dents to board. For this I was but mea- | 


grely paid in money, but I had the com- 
pensation of listening to their earnest con- 
versation and becoming interested in the 
new life that opened before me. I had 
my boys to look after and watch over, but 
Isorely longed for my old home and my 
pleasant pursuits. 

‘*When the four years came to an end, 
then began the search for a field of labor. 
Mr. Willis went from church to church, 
und preached over again and again his 
carefully prepared sermon; but I knew as 
well first as last that he would fill no 
prominent pulpit. His talents, though 
good and solid, found only plain common- 
sense expression, and people wanted some- 
thing brilliant and stirring. No matter 
how earnestly he felt called, he did not 
make any sensation. Now, it is my be- 
lief that if Gabriel was to blow his horn 
without any flourishes, people would gq 
on about their work with only an inquir- 
ing stare. But at B—— he found a plain, 
rural people who had been a little overfed 
with excitement, and they felt that a 
quiet, sober-minded man would be good 
in their pulpit, and they gave him a call. 
Our four years’ stay was not richly repaid 
in money, but we lived in comfort, for the 
people were generous of their butter and 
cheese, and we had a good garden and a 
few old apple-trees, and I was my own 
servant and Mr. Willis his own gardener. 
The common schools were good, and our 
boys as yet were not beyond them. We 
might have stayed longer, but Mr. Willis 
is too conscientious to be happy when he 
feels or fears failure, and one discontented 
spirit led him to resign and seek another 


| is difficult to comprehend. 








in his own judgment, and he was a suc- | iary rights. 


often knelt in them, made up a total 
value, as reported, of ten dollars. Thus a 
box of old clothes that a Jew might buy 
for a few dollars was sent out at a valua- 
tion of fifty. 

“TI tell you, the stinting and the effort 
to seem liberal on the part of sisters, is 
humiliating to a soul that loves to be true 
and above-board. But our church, always 
more liberal in theory than most Ortho- 
dox churches, begins to open its eyes to | 
the fact that the utter submission of wom- | 
en, and their legal poverty, is impoverish- 
ing the church, since a large majority of 
its members are women; and they] are | 
ready to accept a wider sphere of action, | 
and, above all, a legal concession of pecun- 
Woman has Jain in the dust | 
of abasement too long, and her conscience 
and her duty should be held as sacred as 
those of man. We talk about emaunci- | 
pation for the slave, but I iook even more | 
earnestly for that of woman.” 

The striking of the clock aroused us, 
for my train would be due in ten minutes. 

The Elder, always a prompt man, now | 
came in to see if I was ready, and with | 
many kind farewells we parted at the | 
train. But I had much food for reflection | 
as I went on my way, feeling that a great 
prophetic spirit was calling to each daugh- 
ter of the church, ‘Arise, shine, for thy 
light has come, and the glory of the Lord 
has risen upon thee.” 

Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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SHALL CANADIAN WOMEN STUDY 
MEDICINE? 


The Montreal Daily Witness recently | 
published the following spirited appeal | 
from a New York woman physician to 
the Medical Faculty of McGill University, 
who have just reassembled after their 
summer vacation : 


GENTLEMEN,—The women of the United 
States have heard from their sisters in 
Canada that an effort is now being made | 
to influence your Honorable Board to open 
the doors of the Hall of Medicine con- 
nected with the Montreal University to the 
women of the Province. That your Board 
must feel that there are good reasons for 
refusing the request of the mothers, wives 
and daughters of your Province, we must 
presume; but what such reasons can be it 
In the States, 
there «re already thirty-eight medical col- 
leges which have opened their doors to 
women, so that there is already ample 
precedent for such an act on your part. 
From none of these thirty-eight colleges 
do we hear that their respective boards of 
trustees or faculties are not entirely satis- 
fied with the wisdom of their present | 
arrangements, and we do believe that 
much good has been acomplished through 
the liberal course pursued by these col- | 
leges. 

When the public moneys have been 
spent to endow and equip one medical 
college, why should not all of the public 
who desire have the benefit of such endow- | 
ment and equipment? The women now 
in the medical profession have proven 
themselves a necessity to the community, 
and should they not be furnished equal | 
opportunities with men to fit themselves | 
for such an important avocation? Surely | 
your Board desires to plage the lives and | 
health of people in the hands of only the | 
best qualified physicians; moreover, for | 
the treatment of diseases peculiar to | 
women no one is so well adapted as | 
woman herself. Should she not, then, 
for humanity’s sake, be given every oppor- 
tunity to qualify herself for so important 
and noble a ao To organize and 
equip a college exclusively for women is 
an unnecessary expense to the public, and 
it could not for a long time attain to the 
condition of usefulness which a long-estab- 
lished college enjoys. In the meantime, 
your women who desire to become medical 





doctors are la under difficulties over 
which they have little or no control, and 
which are when there is al- 


ready a well-equi school which they 
should be permitted to enjoy. We trust 
that your honorable Board may see the 
injury and ——— which refusal to open 
the p Here the Hall of Medicine to 
women inflicts upon the women of Canada, 
and that you may be induced to take the 








high and broad ground which so man 
eges in the States have alread takes. 

I am, gentlemen, with pro: respect 
most sincerely yours, . 
Puase J. B, Wart, A. M,, M. D., 


Dean and Professor of Obstetrics in the New Y 
Medical College and Hospital for Women; Ais 
na of the New York Ophthalmic Hospital; mem. 
ber of the American Institute of Homeopathy; 
member of the New York County Medical Society : 
member of the American Obstetrical Society: 
Chairman of Staff of Hospital of the New York 
Medical College and H tal for Women. 

Ith Avenue, 38th Street, New York City. 


P. S.—Allow me to say that I have indi- 
cated my official and professional connec- 
tions, simply to emphasize the recognition 
which women receive in this country. - 

P. J. B. W. 
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THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


Frances E. Willard, in the Union-Signal, 
thus writes of Kansas: 


Iam moved to write more in detail of 
the Kansas than of other grand W. C.'T’. U. 
conventions | have attented, because that 
State is away out on the picket line of 
progress, where mortal commonwealth 
has never gone before. It has not only 
prohibition in its constitution, which no 
other State has except Maine, but its domi- 
nant party has given the full municipal as 
well as the school ballot to women, with- 
out the qualifications that prevail every- 
where else that it has been granted, except 
in the Territory of Wyoming. It was also 
the first commonwealth to declare for co- 
education in its State university, and may 
be called, with entire propriety, the State 
of ‘First Things’—the pleasant garden 

lat on which God tries experiments with 

umanity to see how large and free we 
are capable of growing. I wish some of 
our sisters would send me a tabulated 
statement of the new departures taken by 
Kansas since a few years ago when it was 
reclaimed from the Indians, unto this day. 
No bit of reading could be more optimistic 
or suggestive. 

This novel State has women preachers, 
doctors and lawyers in larger proportion 
than almost any other. The assistant 
attorney-general is a woman, of the firm 
of Kellogg & Kellogg, her husband having 
appointed her to the position. Our Mrs. 
Rastall says it looks wonderfully sensible 
to see her seated opposite him at a double 
desk in the beautiful State House at Tope- 
ka. Women are farmers, bankers, county 
school superintendents, editors, printers— 
ry i indeed, that they have a mind 
to be. They are voting in constantly in- 
creasing numbers. A lady told me that 
even in Atchison, one of the lowest grade 
towns morally that curses ‘‘the border,” 
last year 285 women voted and this year 
600. She said that women of questiona- 
ble character did not vote even there, and 
the very best did so, to secure a better 
mayor than they had in the past. In five 
towns, the business men, wishing to be 
relieved of the care of municipal matters, 
have elected full boards of women officers. 
The names of these places are Oskaloosa, 
Baldwin, Rossville, Elk Falls, Cottonwood 
Falls. Two other cities elected women on 
the council, but not a full board. It is 
considered a good advertisement thus to 
fit out an aspiring village. A case was 
mentioned in which a certain railroad sent 
passes to the new ‘city mothers,” which 
said personages promptly voted to return 
them, and next week, when they were re- 
quested ‘‘not to oblige the trains to slow 
up quite so much” inside the corporate 
limits, these women officers did not feel 
embarrassed in declining to make a con- 
cession that.involved the public safety. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
State Equal Suffrage Association, and one 
of Kansas’s brightest women, gives me 
the following memoranda at my request: 
Hutchinson elected a lady city clerk. 
Almost every city and many county dis- 
tricts have women serving on school 
boards, and in Lawrence the treasurer of 
a school board is a woman. About a 
dozen women are county superintendents 
of schools; a half-dozen registers of deeds, 
and many deputies. ‘The police judge at 
Cottonwood Falls is Mary F. Groundwater, 
and she is serving with the tact and wis- 
dom of a Portia. 

The elections of women to office have 
generally originated as ‘‘spontaneous com- 
bustion” does. Men have instigated them 
and carried them to success, and women 
vote for women when they feel them to be 
fitted—otherwise not. Kansas women are 
‘civil service” reformers. 

The ‘‘bad woman” vote grows less and 
less, because the candidates who brought 
these women out at first felt the lightning 
strike them, for good women will desert 
the candidate known to be supported by 
the bad woman vote. ‘The support of this 
class of women lays their candidate open 
to the suspicion of good women, and they 
go over to the other man, if he will do; if 
he won't, they don’t vote at all. 

Argonia had a woman mayor the first 
year, but she was not re-elected because 
she moved out on the farm to run that, 
while her lawyer husband went back and 
forth to his office. Syracuse hada council 
of women elected to accomplish a certain 
purpose; they accomplished it, and re- 
fused renomination. 

In Leavenworth 1,000 more womeD 
voted this year than ever before; in Kan- 
sas City (this side the Kaw, not that 
“Sodom of the Hills” on the Missouri 
shore) 1,200 more; in Topeka 500 more. 

The W. C. T. U. of Kansas held its elev- 
enth annual meeting in the Opera House 
at Beloit. Some remarkable Kansas wom- 
en were there. Mrs. Fanny Rastall, presi- 
dent, is an —— lady of long American 
residence, and name comes down from 
John Rastall, one of the earliest printers 
of the English Bible, and brother-in-law 
to Sir Thomas More. Her husband is aD 
editor; her children are devoted to temper- 
ance; their home is in Topeka, and not 4 
breathing being in Kansas is worse hated 
by liquor-makers, liquor-sellers, and liquor 

liticians than this clear-cut, clear-eyed, 
mbatortual joking and most womanly 
woman, for the sixth time re-elected by 
this convention, which she served for two 
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St. Louis, has been known for mony years 
as out by no woman leader in Mis- 
souri. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. H. St. John, residents 
of[Beloit, have just returned from a success- 
ful trip abroad. Mrs. St. John isa bril- 
liant woman of sweet spirit and undoubted 

ower. She has been ordained by the 

ethodist Church. Mrs. Thurston, who 
has long had practical experience as a 
banker, seemed to me the model of whata 
State treasurer should be. 

Miss Elizabeth Raymond, of Holton, 
Kan., interested me greatly. She is but 
twenty years of age, a modest, thoughtful 
girl, whose strong but womanly face wins 
the good-will of all. She is an I}linois girl 
by birth, the daughter of a physician, who 
practised for thirty-five years at Cam- 
bridge, in our State, and taught her sensi- 
ble ideas on temperance, anti-tobacco, and 
dress reform questions. She has been a 
student at Campbell University, and of 
Prof. Cairns, a Chicago elocutionist. Her 
speech on ‘*The White Ribbon Movement” 
was well thought out andably rendered in 
aremarkably tine voice and with perfect 
self-possession. She quietly informed me 
that she ‘“‘would like to study for the min- 
istry,’ whereupon, of course, I told her I 
was glad and would do all in my power to 
aid and abet this purpose. It is my con- 
viction that this young woman, earnest, 
studious, devoted, is as sure to bless the 
world as she is to live at all. 

Mrs. Rastall said in her thoughtfully 
considered annual address : 

‘‘Kansas has grown wealthy under prohibition. 
Property values have increased under prohibi- 
tion about eighteen and three-quarter millions 
annually, while the increase in population has 
been 85,307 annually, or a total increase in popu- 
lation of more than a half million of people, and 
a total increase in values of nearly $150,000,000! 
We have 1,591 more school-houses than we had 
four ya ago, and 1,969 more teachers. The 
schoo pulation has increased in four years by 
the addition of 120,760 children. We have more 
than doubled the mileage of our railroads within 
four of the eight years since prohibition was en- 
grafted upon the organic law. The amount of 
United States revenue collected in Kansas last 
year was only $183,432, while Nebraska, with 
less population, paid $2,248,624.” 

On woman’s ballot Mrs. Rastall spoke as 
follows: 

“Our new relations to government are proving 
beneficial, Not altogether satisfied are we, how- 
ever. The fragment granted us will not suffice. 
Shall we not do all in our power to secure a full 
ballot? Women in Kansas do appreciate the 
power granted, however, as the large vote of last 
spring demonstrated. Let us turn aside from 
the moral effect of woman’s ballot to demonstrate 
her desire for and willingness to use it when 
given the power, and then, when exercised, glance 
at improved conditions to realize the moral! influ- 
ence exerted. She will, because she does, vote; 
elections are cleaner because of her presence; 
better men are nominated because she has the 
ballot. I do not point to feminine city govern- 
ments as the triumph of woman’s ballots, but 
rather to cleaner candidates and cleaner polling- 

laces. These are the best fruits of the reform. 
at it go further, till State and National govern- 
ment shall feel its power.” 
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AFLORIDA LADY’S VIEW. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

We were discussing higher education 
for women, when Miss Fifteen exclaimed, 
“But if we girls all choose professions 
and are successful in our work, who will 
be the ‘home-keepers?’”’ I answer, ‘‘All 
bright, successful women when their hus- 
bands are ‘home-makers.’ ”’ 

Instance the great army of mothers who 
were professional teachers. If, through 
misfortune or mismanagement, any one of 
them has to become the bread-winner and 
home-maker, surely the consciousness 
that she can be self-sustaining will bring 
no added sorrow. And then Mr. Young- 
blood’s remark when discussing Miss Old- 
girl’s ridiculous subterfuges to appear 
youthful, ‘Oh, well, the women, poor 
things, all they have is their youth and 
beauty, and who can blame them for keep- 
ing up the deception as long as possible?” 
will lose its point; for woman will cease 
to be a creature without a future. Then 
her accomplishments will not be laid aside 
with her bridal robes, and instead of be- 
coming a nonentity, she will keep herself 
informed and hold her place in the pro- 
gress of events. 

If poor old Lady P—— were a profes- 
sional nurse, what a grand woman she 
would be! She reared her family on 
Point Pinellas, the nearest neighbor five 
miles away, and “he” would be off at 
Tampa ten days at a time, and never a 
living thing in sight except the steamers 
and sail-boats going up and down old 
Tampa Bay. As it is, she keeps house for 
one son, a widower with small children, 
and is head nurse in the families of an- 
other son and an invalid daughter, while 
the three families vie with each other in 
“taking care of mother in her old age.” 
Alas and alas, there are many Lady P’s. 

Orystal River, Fla. _ 
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In gteat crises man cries: ‘Oh, dear! 
what will my wife do?’ Do! If she loves 
him, and he is true to her, she will rise on 
the crest of disaster like a boat on the bil- 
low. The crisis will bring out her hero- 
ism. The strength of the Eternal will 
come into her little arm. We need that 
very strength in politics, in government.— 
Rev. C. B. Pitblado. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


BY EMMA HOWARD. 





I wish to tell a story about two little 
kittens named Sunshine and Shadow. 

Sunshine was yellow all over, and Shad- 
ow wasall black, and they were the babies of 
a Mamma Kitty who was yellow and black 


and white, and was called a ‘‘calico cat,” | 


but was named by her little mistress Purr, 


because she would sing and purr so pret- | 


tily. Now Purr was very proud of her 
children, but Hero, the big black dog, did 
not like to have so many kittens around. 
He thought they got too much petting, 
and he felt rather hurt about it. He 


seemed fond of Purr, and willing to share | 


his home with her; but when Sunshine 
and Shadow were born, he thought there 


were too many cats, and he would often | 
growl if the kittens played too near, or | 


tried to climb on his back. 


So it happened that little Hattie, the | 


owner of this family of pets, decided to 
part with the kittens to Maud and Harry 
Brown, who lived on a farm a little way 
off. Mr. Brown passed by Hattie’s on his 


way home from work every evening, so it | 


was decided to let him take the kittens 
home in a covered basket. 
them in the basket and handed them to 
Mr. Brown. Then she started into the 
house to get a string to tie the cover to 
the basket, lest the kittens should get out. 

‘Never mind about the string,” said 


Mr. Brown, ‘I will keep my hand pressed | 


down on the cover.” 

So off he started in the growing twi- 
light, thankful for the warm ulster that 
was wrapped around him, for it was near- 
ly winter, and warm clothes felt very 
nice. 

But alas! Mr. Brown, though one of the 
best papas in the world, was very forget- 
ful, and this time he forgot to keep his 
hand on the cover of the basket; and 
when he got home, and Maud and Harry 
met him with laughs and shouts, and in- 
quiries about the kittens, he opened the 
cover of the basket, and no kitty was to 
be found in it. 

‘‘Why, they must have got out on the 
way!” exclaimed Papa Brown; and then 
such a noise as there was fora few min- 
utes! Maud began to cry, and Harry de- 
clared the kittens would freeze to death, 
while mamma suggested that they light 
the lantern and go and search for them. 
So papa took off his big ulster and hung it 
up, and put on an old coat that he kept to 


wear around the farm and do chores in, |- 


and they took the lantern and all started 
off after the missing kittens. They hunted 
up and down the road, and even over the 
walls and into the woods, and inquired at 
Hattie’s house to see if the kittens had 


found their way back to their old home. | 


At last they had to give it up, and go home 
without them. , 

‘‘Never mind,” said papa, to the now 
sobbing children, “I will get you some 
more kittens. 

‘*But I want those kittens,” said Maud. 


‘*They are the loveliest kittens I eversaw.”’ | 


But something very strange happened 
when they got home and opened the door, 
for there was Shadow climbing on a chair, 
and Sunshine peeping out of Papa’s ulster- 
pocket. 
tens were not lost, but had only crept into 
the pocket out of the basket when Mr. 
Brown was coming home, and here they 


were, all safe, and ready for a frolic. | 


Maud and Harry changed their sighs for 
shrieks of laughter. 
Providence, R. I. 





Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- 9... dies of the 
vegetable Hood _ kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which can 
truly be saidy “ Que Hundred Doses One Dol- 
lar.”’ Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known, | and has 
vont, Sarsaparillaysci: 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,”—there is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of all other 


. blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 


record of * sales abroad 
no other Peculiar preparation 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so 
steadfastly the confidence of all classes 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which 
i¢ represents, Hood’s Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 
research in medical 
science has To Itself developed, 
with many years practical experience in 
preparing medicines. Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. g1; six for g5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


i00 Doses One Dollar 


Hattie put | 


So now they knew that the kit- | 
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| HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
aa that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
Stor within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 

Hi Infants, particular attention to the physical posgerane and requirements of 
’ ] the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
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large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





an | sl PRICES. 
N ’ Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........++0+++++ $1.75 
if } j os @, * ad “ Bone Front only......++++seeee 2.00 
| y fi N Wi \ oo 8, * Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.........+ 2.25 
| Hi | 7 “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones me 
i « o&.* a “* Boned......++- 
_—- “621, Children’s—without Bones 
i) Ld 





* 631, Infante’ 
PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


| 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dress Reform. 


Jersey-Fitting Un- 
dergarments. 


In Silk, Jaeger Wool, Me- 
rino and Gauze, also Silk 
and Wool mixed. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
| at cost at office of Woman's JourRNAL, No. 3 
| Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
| More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
| distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
| strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


| 
| SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
| 
{ 





FOR 


Men, Women and 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Children. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
| Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
| Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
| A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
| Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
| Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
Independence Day for Women. 
| Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
| Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
| Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10°cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
| cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 
| 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
| 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
| Livermore. 
| Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
| by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
| Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by | 
| Wm. I. Bowditch. | 
| | How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 


| Prices Reduced. 


$3.00, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
C. BATES, 47 Winter St. 














EY ERY family requires the very best appliance obtain- 
able for heating the home and cooking the food. All 
will agree to this proposition, but some may be in 
doubt where ‘‘ the best” may be obtained. To such we 
address ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro- 
ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. _ If 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 
send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them. 

We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 


| 
| 





faction in every particular, and to be posi- 
tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 
and Ceneral Convenience. 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


0 Remember, our sales are double those of any 
manufacturer in New England. Only decided merit 
could accomplish this result. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
$6 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 








For the Relief and Cure of 


I. Bowditch. K CEN ! Cc c 
| Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
| Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman penn, Constipation, Mendneha, ond 
| Clarke. LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these 


Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 


James Freeman Clarke. 494 LLS 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 


Rey, SF —~ ne oe ilies a 
e Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge - 
WINE OF COC stimulant. @1 a bott 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford S8t., Boston 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 


Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again. 


| of one kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, No. 
mean aradical cure. I have made the disease 


| 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 

| same, postpaid, by mail. 
I 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 


as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
The best and most r:- 
liable BRAIN ANID 





| We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- | 

| dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 





' 





| worst cases. ause others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure. Send at 


| once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
| libleremedy. Give Express and Post Office. 
H. G. ROOT, ME.Ce, 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| TL 
 Sobuggler At 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 





ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLScure 
all Blood Diseases. Coustipation and Biliousness. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


| 

Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, | 

Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 | 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 

Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per | 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 

rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions | 

and other parties ay served by polite and | 

competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant | 

silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

' 

i 





Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. | 








WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk, 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 





AGENTS $75 Per,month and expenses 


ny active man or Woman 


ANTED our goois by samp'e and live at home. 















Salary paid promptly and expenses in Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, ete., 10 
ON gdvance. J oe ae conte, ee b= Fmt BU yo Ss 
y “4 the .clebra’ jureka Spool & s. Art Embroidery a | 
SALARY, ard sttverware Co., Boston, Mass. Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’¢ Co., Boston, Mass. 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER. 
| DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 
| Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


' Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session ae Oct. Ist, 1889, and con. 
tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. Coliege Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa. 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


COLLEGE OF 








‘PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 


| consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. | 


| and Climical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 


oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
| For OneCourse of Lectures..........- eoccces 00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and 1m AdVANCE......cceeseerecsese sees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......- eeesescece 5.00 


Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee. .cccccccccccsce cccccccccccce 

For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


‘WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Snreo rents’ Grened course. Lectures, Guiaees, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Depepeeries of New York. For ar- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 


Holmes & Co. 


JERSEY 
FITTING 


UNION 
UNDER 
GARMENTS. 


High grade in Silk, Silk 
and Jaeger’s, Silk and Cot- 
ton, All-Wool Merino, Dr. 
daeger’s All-Wool Yarn, in 





Suomer, Winter and extra 
heavy weight. Readers in 
tue vicinity of Boston call 


and examine. Take elevator. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue, 





We quote from the pen of 
Annie Jenness Miller 
the gifted authoress of 
“Dress,” a monthly maga- 
=a zine “devoted to the practi- 
ont ane + oe ae) 
aud children’s clothing,’ 
TRADE MAR (Nov., 87, number): 
“HOLMES & CO., 109 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., bold a patent on a Union Suit which 
is simply Perfect in Quality, Workmanship and 
Price. We handle these goods and consider them 
first-class in every respect.” 
Satisfacti 
Guarante 







or 
Money 
Returned, 


Sensible 


Mothers 


SENSE | 
CORSET WAISTS. 
FERRIS’ Patent 


Ring Backle at Hip 
for Hose S 






Poses! Fein RBRS? BEE 


Br0S., Mantrs, 34 


Marshall Field & Co., 


| Broadway, 
icago, westere Sets, 
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WYOMING CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


CHEYENNE, Oct. 6, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Wyoming Constitutional Conven- 
tion has finished its labors, and these no- 
ble men have returned to their homes to 
await the voice of the people (the whole 
people—men and women). 

They convened in the beautiful city of 
Cheyenne, Sept. 2, and were in session 
just twenty-nine days. No body of men 
ever worked harder or more faithfully 
than they have done. Fifty-five non-par- 
tisan men—the best men of each party—a 
majority of whom came here in the early 
days—men who have helped to make our 
Territory, and are most vitally interested 
in having a perfect State organization— 
gave their time without hope of recom- 
pense. Never has a better constitution 
been formed than the new State of Wyo- 
ming will have if it is adopted, as all are 
sanguine that it will be on next Nov. 5, 
according to a proclamation issued by our 
popular governor, Francis E. Warren. 


I will give a few of the important | 


points : 
First, the U. S. Constitution was adopted. 
Then comes the 
PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of the State of Wyoming, 
grateful to God for our civil, political and 
religious liberties, and desiring to secure 
them to ourselves and perpetuate them to 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
constitution. 

Then comes Article No. 1. 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

Sec. 1. All power is inherent in the peo- 
ple, and all free governments are founded 
on their authority and instituted for their 
peace, safety and happiness; for the ad- 
vancement of these ends they have at all 
times an inalienable and indefeasible right 











to alter, reform or abolish the government | 


in such manner as they may think arene. 
Src. 2. In their inherent right to life, 


liberty and the pursuit of happiness, all | 


members of the human race are equal. 


Sec. 3. Since equality in the enjoyment | 


of natural and civil rights is only made 
sure through political equality, the laws 
of this State affecting the political rights 


and privileges of its citizens shall be with- | 
out distinction of race, color or sex, or | 


any circumstance or condition whatsoever 
other than incompetency or unworthiness 
duly ascertained by a court of jurisdiction. 
Article No. 2 is as follows: 
DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS. 
SEc. 1. The powers of the government 


of this State are divided into three distinct | 


departments, the legislative, executive 
and judicial, and no person or collection 
of persons charged with the exercise of 
powers properly belonging to one of these 


emote ss Weer needed kind and grade, a 
university with such technical and 
fessional departments as the public 

may require and the means of the 
allow, and such other institutions as may 


be re ‘ 

Src. 9. The legislature shall make such 
further provision by taxation or otherwise, 
as, with the income arising from the gen- 
eral school fund, will create and maintain 
a thorough and efficient system of public 
schools, adequate to the proper instruction 
of ali the youth of the State, between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years, free of 
charge; aud in view of such provision so 
made the legislature shall require that 
every child of sufficient physical and men- 


tal ability shall attend a public school | 


during the period between six and eight- 
teen years for a time equivalent to three 
years, unless educated by other means. 

The Constitution provides for the uni- 
versity, charitable and penal institutions, 
public health and morals, public buildings, 
irrigation and water rights, mines and 
mining, contracts of employees, incorpo- 
rations, boundaries, county organizations, 
railroads, ordinances, labor on _ public 
works, municipal corporations, taxation 
and revenue, public indebtedness, State 
militia, public lands and donations, live- 
stock, labor, boards of arbitration, police 
powers, labor contracts, arbitration, home- 
steads, and amendments. 

Article No. 21 ends this very perfect 
Constitution, with a schedule containing 
twenty-three sections. 


On Saturday, September 28th, members | 
of the convention were entertained at the | 


Cheyenne Club House, by the Laramie del- 
egation. 
Sun: 
“After enjoylug the repast and amply 
satisfying t 
there came the feast of reason and flow of 
soul. President Brown presided and H. 
E. Teschemacher acted as toast-master. 
An impromptu glee-club, composed of 
Messrs. MeCandlish, Palmer, Elliot, and 
T. B. Adams furnished some delightful 


songs and glees during the evening. Wit, | 
| eloquence, fun and music enlivened the 


passing hours and made the evening seem 
all too short. The following toasts and 
responses were given: Our Guests, re- 


sponded to by C. N. Potter; The President | 


of the United States, A. C. Campbell; The 
Territory of Wyoming, ex-Gov. John W. 
Hoyt; The State of Wyoming, C. D. Clark ; 
Freemont County in its Relation to the 
New State of Wyoming, D. A. Preston; 
The Constitution, Hon. M. C. Brown; 
Our President, H. L. Elliott; Future Leg- 
islation of Our State, E. 8S. N. Morgan; 
The Downtrodden North, H. A. Coffeen; 


Health of Gov. Warren, Hon. J. M. Carey; | 
Independent Supreme Court—The Judi- | 


| ciary, F. H. Harvey; The Ladies, L. J. 


departments shall exercise any powers | 


properly belonging to either of the others 
as in this constitution expressly directed 
or permitted. 

Article No. 3 is entitled: 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Sec. 43. Any person who shall directiy 
or indirectly offer, give or promise any 
money or thing of value, testimonial, priv- 
ilege or personal advantage, to any execu- 


Palmer; Point of Order, C. H. Burritt. 
The speeches of the evening were elo- 
quent, bright and entertaining. They were 
interspersed with sounds of applause and 
happy conversational repartees. The fes- 
tivities were kept up into the ‘wee sma’ 
hours,’ and with the parting song of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’ they parted with deep regret 


| and many pleasant memories.” 


tive or judicial officer or member of the | 
legislature, to influence him in the per- | 
formance of any of his official duties, shall | 


be deemed guilty of bribery, and be pun- 


ished in such manner as shall be provided | 


by law. 
Src. 44. Any person may be compelled 


ELLA B,. FURNISS. 
+o 
MRS. GEN. LOGAN’S RECEPTION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., OoT. 16, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
The crowning success of the recent con- 
clave of Knights Templars in Washington 


| was the brilliant reception tendered them 


to testify in any lawful investigation or | 


judicial proceeding against any person 
who may be charged with having com- 
mitted the offence of bribery or corrupt 
solicitation, or practices of solicitation, 
and shall not be permitted to withhold his 
testimony upon the ground that it may 
criminate himself or subject him to public 
infamy; but such testimony shall not 
afterwards be used against him in any ju- 
dicial proceeding, except for perjury in 


giving such testimony, and any person | 


convicted of either of the offences afore- 


said shall, as part of the punishment there- | 
for, be disqualified from holding any | 


office or position of honor, trust or profit 
in this State. 

Article No. 6 is on 

SUFFRAGE. 

Sec. 1. The rights of citizens of the 
State of Wyoming to vote and hold office 
shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of sex. Both male and female citizens of 
this State shall equally enjoy all civil, 

litical and religious rights and privi- 
eges. 

EC. 9. No person shall have the right 
to vote who shall not be able to read the 
Constitution of this State. The provisions 
of this section shall not apply to any per- 
son prevented by physical disability from 
complying with its requirements. 

Sec. 11. All elections shall be by ballot. 
The legislature shall provide by law that 
the names of all candidates for the same 
office, to be voted for at any election, shall 
be printed on the same ballot at public ex- 
pense, and on election day be delivered to 
the voters within the polling-place by 
sworn public officials, and only -uch bal- 
lots so delivered shall be received and 
counted. But no voter shall be deprived 
of the p omppre. of writing upon the ballot 
used the name of any other candidate. 
All voters shall be guaranteed absolute 
privacy in the preparation of their ballots, 
and the secrecy of the ballot shall be made 
compulsory. 

Article 6 contains twenty-one sections; 
then follows 

Article No. 7 on 

EDUCATION. 

Sxc.1. The legislature shall provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
a complete and uniform 5 of public 
instruction, embracing elementary 


by Mrs. John A. Logan at Calumet Place, 
Georgetown Heights, on Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 10. 

Gen. Logan was a member of Chevalier 
Bayard Commandery of Chicago, and at 


the twenty-third conclave urged that the | 


next be held at Washington, intimating 


his desire to receive and entertain the com- | 
When | 


manderies at his beautiful home. 
the time rolled round, he was not here to 
hold out the hand of brotherly love and 
welcome, but his loyal wife, looking upon 


his wish as a charge left in her hands, no- | 
bly discharged the duty which she saw fit | 
to assume, and one of the most brilliant | 
receptions ever given in Washington was | 


| the result. 





The spacious grounds surrounding the 
home of Mrs. Logan were literally alive 
with brilliant, iridescent lights, shining 
through Chinese lanterns—lanterns spun 
in glass in the form of miniature light- 
houses—little pails, made of brightly col- 
ored gelatine, holding candles, together 
with the calclum lights erected opposite 
the grounds, making a scene never to be 
forgotten. On the south front, the Marine 
Band rendered delightful music; on the 
west, three immense canvas pavilions 
were converted into supper-room, lemon- 
ade-room and cloak-room. The inside of 
the house vied with the outside in bril- 
liancy. Elegantly furnished rooms illu- 
minated with softly tinted lights, the air 
heavy with the perfume of countless 
flowers, knights in their glistening regalias, 
nodding plumes and clanking swords, and 
ladies in evening toilets of many hues, 
presented a most delightful scene. In the 


midst of it, graciously greeting each 


guest, stood the widow of the brave sir 
knight in whose memory this company 
had been called together. Mrs. Logan is 
a strikingly handsome woman, and as she 
stood there, her snow-white hair combed 
high off her forehead, and clothed in a 
beautiful lack-lustre silk trimmed with 
dull jet, relieved at the throat by soft 


I copy from the Cheyenne Daily | 


e wants of the inner man, | 


folds of black net and white lace, she 
looked a worthy representative of him 
who had once hoped to stand by her side 
upon this occasion. 

In this, as in many other things, Mrs, 
Logan has nobly filled the place made 
vacant by the untimely death of her 
revered husband, and by one more kind 
and thoughtful courtesy has she bound to 
her the hearts of many who had known 
and loved her husband. 

ELLA MARIE MARBLE. 
—-_-+@ 


OHIO EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 12, 1889. 

| Editors Woman's Journal : 

| The executive committee of the O. W. 
8S. A. met in Cleveland, Oct. 2, 1889, at 
| the home of Mrs. Louisa Southworth, 
844 Prospect Street. Seven members 
were present, viz.: Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. 
Elwell, Mrs. Casement, Mrs. Upton, Mrs. 
Cadwell and Mrs. Shrader. Owing to the 
absence of the chairman, Mrs. Everhard, 
Mrs. Elwell occupied the chair, and pre- 
sented to the committee the importance of 
appointing a delegate to the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio W. C. T. U. to be held at 
Findlay, Oct. 16,17 and 18, to present to 
that body the work and aim of the Nation- 
al Enrolment, and to solicit their co- 
operation and sympathy in its progress. 
Mrs. Shrader was appointed delegate. 
Mrs. Coit and Mrs. Segur, delegates to the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge I. O. O. F. and 
Daughters of Rebekah, reported by letter 
that they had been favorably received. 
All sessions were secret, and their pro- 
gramme was so full that they could not 
| bring the matter before the present ses- 
sion. The subject was entirely new to 
them, but in the future they would take 
the matter under consideration. Much 
encouragement had been received from 
the Daughters of Rebekah, also. 

The invitation from the Lakeside Asso- 
ciation to have a Suffrage Day or days the 
coming year was read. After a prolonged 
discussion, it was decided to decline the 
invitation. Nov. 14 was the time ap- 
pointed for the next meeting. Mrs. South- 
worth kindly invited the committee to 
meet at her home, 844 Prospect Street, 
which was accepted. 

SARAH C. SHRADER, 
Cor. Sec’y O. W. S. A. 
—- -©@e- ———-——— 


Do you suffer with catarrh? You can be 
cured if you take Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. Sold by all druggists. 














LEAVENING POWER — 


Of the various Baking Powders illus- 
trated from actual tests. 
ROYAL (ure) 
GRANT’S* (Alum).... 
RUMFORD’S* (fresh)... 
HANFORD'S (when fresh) TT 
CHARM * (Alum Powder), —_——D 
DAVIS’* and 0. K.* (Al 








CLEVELAND’S................ “Nae 
PIONEER (San Francisco)....... ed 
EN iniiddectaaianddedaseadl Rare 

C  aasrree ne EA 
SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s)............ Ce 
CONGRESS ....... Mecccsloscntian Ee 

eee eee: eee a 5. 

NE ce warmer 

HANFORD’S (None Such), when not fresh, .—_—_—_——a 

| PEARL (Andrews & Co.) ........0000.004 TZ. 


RUMFORD’S * (Phosphate), when not fresh... 


Reports of Government Chemists. 


| ‘* The Royai Baking Powder is composed of 
pure and wholesome ingredients. It does not 
| contain either alum or phosphates, or other in- 
jurious substances.-EDWARD G. Love, Ph.D.” 


‘The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly 
the purest and most reliable baking powder 
offered to the public. 

‘‘Henry A. Mort, M. D., Ph. D.” 

‘* The Royal Baking Powder is purest in qual- 
ity and highest in strength cf any baking pow- 
der of which I have knowledge. 

** Wn. McMurtTRIE, Ph, D.” 

* All Alum baking powders, no matter how 
high their strength, are to be avoided as dan- 
gerous. Phosphate powders liberate their gas 
too freely. or under climatic changes suffer de- 
terioration, 


ALPHA GARMENTS. 


Re Union Undergarments were originated 
by Mrs. SusAN T. CONVERSE, of Woburn, 
Mass., and the trade-name ‘‘Alpha” given them. 

When accurate measurements are received, care- 
fully cut and fitted garments are made in the best 
possible manner from a variety of excellent fabrics. 

Also, Alpha garments are made for Infants in 
manner and materials of unusual excellence. 

On receipt of address and 2-cent stamp a circular 
giving list of measurements required, and price-list 
together with samples of knitted fabrics, will be 
mailed promptly. Address 


MRS. SUSAN T. OONVERSE, 
35 Sherman Place, Woburn, Mass. 

















SPECIAL NOTIOES. 


To Let.—A alcove room, fronting on 
Warren and Avenues, furnished in 
black walnut, Terms . Warren Ave. 
Apply between 8 and 10 P. M. 





ape 5 ‘two ngrecable, Arlington would = 
willing to take two cultivated persons 
board. Address “A,” WoMANn’s JOURNAL Office. 





afternoons, and on any eresing, for five dollars ; or, 
if taken for a succession of lectures, for four dollars 





Book-kee tog. — An experienced lady book- 
keeper wo like a position occupying evenings 
and several hours per day. Best references given. 
Address Cora E. Smiru, 49 East Concord Street. 





Seamstress.—An experienced Seamstress will 
out by day or week to residences. Will work with 
dressmakers, and finish off dresses, trimmings, &c. 
All kinds of mending done. Best of references given. 
Address D. BURNS, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





WO GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 

& Laundress — with daughters to educate, 

may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 

SHIMER, Mr. CARROLL SEMINARY,Carroll Co., Ill. 
Send references with application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN RE-OPENED 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English sy vy mesougely taught. _— ad- 
vantages in the study o Languages terature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col: 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





American and Foreign leachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for every de - 
ment of learning. Gives information to parents in 
regard to sch and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 





writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, ke. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


Garrison Home School, 
AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 

For young ladies and children. Pupils fitted for any 
college. Special advantages in tue departments of 
oratory and music. For circulars and information 
address MISS HECKART, Room 13, No. 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass., until Sept. 15. School year begins 
Sept. 25, 1889. 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 
Six courses of study. Location healthy; scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; home life. Terms 
moderate. Refers to Mrs, Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year opens September 3, 1889. For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


COWLES “i'pitintouts St, Boston” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devia C, Rics. 











This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full cou rses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart- 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers, under charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 


—LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 
Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ali Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES, 


PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONY, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICAL LECTURES. 
Music Rooms, No.3 Park St. 

Desirable private homes furnished for those comlns 
from a distance. 




















tHe POPULARITY or 
Brass Iron Bedsteads 


IS STEADILY INCREASING. 


you pass and see the only Oxidized Silver 
Stead in Boston. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
8 and 10 Beach Street, 
BOSTON. 





LADIES | 


Can have their hats made into the latest styles 
of Walking Hats, Turbans, &c , at STORER’s 
Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, 


L. P. HOLLANDER 
& C0 


We beg to call special attention to 
our line of 


FRENCH 
WRAPS, 


LONG AND SHORT, 
Plain, Fur-Trimmed and Fur-Lined, 


—FOR— 


Dlreet, Dress Evening, Wear, 


VARYING IN PRICES FROM 
$50 to $250. 


The entire stock was personally 
selected abroad, and represents the 
very latest designs in shapes and 
novelties in trimmings that Paris has 
produced. 


89 and 83 Boylston St. and Park So 


FURS. 


We have now ready a fine assortment of 


SEAL CAPES, 


SEAL JACKETS, 
SEAL SACQUES, 
SEAL ULSTERS, 
SEAL WRAPS 
AND MUFFS, 


Of our own superior manufacture and 
excellence. 








Our Seal Skins this season are of un- 
surpassed quality and beauty, and our 
Seal Garments, whether made to measure 
or selected from stock, will prove satis- 
factory in durability as well as fit and 
richness. We invite inspection. 


JOS. A. JACKSON 


412 Washington St. 


An Abbreviated 
OVERGARMENT 
For Boys. 


This we think would be a 
proper definition for a boy’s 
REEFER, the correct thing 
for play or skating purposes. 

The garments being made in 
our own work-rooms, on the 
premises, can be depended upon 
to be first-class in every respect. 
Prices range from $5.00 to $12.00. 


SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 


508 WASHINGTON ST., 


5 BEDFORD ST., 
BOSTON. 
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SHOE POLISH 
INNS OUL 





8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 


ws 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Plact. 
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A Weekly Newspa 
in Boston, devoted 
to her educational, | 
Equality, and especial 
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TERMS—$2.50 a gens 
for three months, in a 
The Pennsylvania W 
Philadelphia, 1601 Mt. 
CLUB RATES—5 copi 
Four weeks on tri: 


(Entered at the P. 0., 
matter.] 





LIGHT 
BY F. 


There are no Shadows 
There is no Beauty v 
And all things in two! 
Darkness and light, 
God comes among us t! 
And His dim track is 
Left by yon pinnace | 
Fading and reappearin, 


The lamps and veils thi 
move, 

Go in and out, as jea! 

Like sailing stars up¢ 

Death is the shade of c 

Yearns for her dear on 

Because bright thing 


EDITORI 
The suffrage peti 
this State are now 
serve that it is a ne 


year. Let us try 
natures as possible 





The Kentucky LU 
has just opened its | 
to the efforts of the 
Association. It hi 
women enrolled. 
says: ‘*The profes 
of the new student: 
capabilities and ap] 

Students of the | 
vania are petitionin 
admission of wome 
contrast to the chi 
young men at the 
sities who turned o 
Miss Helen Gladsto 
when it was annour 
henceforth be adm 
examinations. 





In the Grand D 
there is a law that 
been found guilty 
morality, either in J 
she shall be forever 
ing her living in a 
A touching scene ré 
police court at Lu: 
was brought up for 
ing entered into se 
had excellent testi 
late years had bee 
the Court admitte 
against her but the 
before she had been 
& prostitute. She | 
earn a living in a put 
was condemned to fp 


* 


It is right that a 
rest upon persons 
life; and if this stigr 
to men and women, 
the prevention of ir 
Such persons wish | 
Should be placed in 
bar them by law fro 
ing an honest living 
cruel. Imagine a m 
led an irreproacha 
demned to legal per 
Servant in a hotel, | 
youth been guilty of 


+> 


The Historical Pa 
in this city has clea: 





